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OUR LADY’S PRAISE IN 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


O much has been written about Gerard Hopkins that it will 

soon be considered impertinent for anyone but specialists 
to say anything that hasn’t been said before. I trust that the 
present article will not sin in this direction at any rate. 

Fr Hopkins was a philosopher and a poet. When he became 
a Catholic in 1866 his philosophy was happily saved from ex- 
travagance. When he became a Jesuit and a priest his poetry 
was given its proper soil and atmosphere. He loved, as a poet 
should, the established (should we say “‘divinely established” ?) 
inner meaning of words; a Jesuit priest is one who loves the 
divinely established inner meaning of things. 

It seems to me that he qualifies as a Marian poet by his 125 
lines entitled ‘“The Blessed Virgin compared to the Air we 
Breathe’’. It is short, compared with the rest of his work, but 
there is more in it than can be found in more wordy poets who 
have written frequently about Our Lady. There are two other 
poems in which he speaks of Our Lady, poems about Our Lady 
in fact, but it is here alone that we find him seriously contem- 
plating a Marian theme and giving his heart and mind to it at 
the same time. 

The poem is the expression of his idea on this sublime theme. 
I say “‘idea’’ because there is only one, and a very good one it 
is-——in fact one of those ideas which a theologian could plausibly 
put forward as the governing principle of Mariology. 

Briefly, he so unifies Motherhood with Mediation of all 
Graces that in this one theme—Mother-Mediatrix—he sees all 
Mary’s heavenly-earthly activity. 

He begins: 


Wild air, world-mothering air. 
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Except for the word “‘wild’”’, which one suspects to have 
been put in half-unconsciously as the nearest alliterative word, 
it is the key-phrase of the poem, the keynote of his Marian 
song. 

As air is constantly, momently necessary, more universally 
and immediately and intimately necessary than meat and drink, 
so Mary is necessary to us at every moment of our lives. It is the 


needful, never-spent nursing element. 


(Notice the motherhood theme maintained, and the accuracy 
of the alliterative words, than which nothing could be more 
English.) 

It reminds him of her who 


mothers each new grace that does now reach our race. 
(Italics mine.) Of her who 


this one work has to do— 

let all God’s glory through, 
God’s glory which would go 
through her and from her flow 
off, and no way but so. 


Here we have the universal mediation of Mary as clearly as 
it is possible to state it. The word “‘would”’, introducing the 
thought that it is by God’s choice, not by independent power, 
that she is mediatrix, is another illustration of the uncanny 
accuracy of alliteration in English poets. 

In the next section he uses “‘wild”’ again, making one wonder 
whether he did not use it with full deliberation and intent in 
the opening line: 


She, wild web, wondrous robe. 


Surely he cannot intend to stress the wildness of air. It is 
hard to reconcile oneself to such a word in such a place. Perhaps 
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it is a case of personal “‘instress’”’ not reflected in every 
reader. 

The question naturally arises for the theologically minded: 
Did he think of Mary’s mediation as intercessory or distributive? 

The next few sections cover the answer. 

First, he says, it is by prayer that Mary is Mediatrix. 


God has let dispense 
her prayer his providence. 


Then, more boldly, 


nay, more than almoner 

the sweet alms’ self is her 
and men are meant to share 
her life as life does air. 


In this, if one may suggest it, there is a subtle, fruitful thought 
which might help many a Mariologist in search of an illustra- 
tion for the Mediation thesis. 

Now he sounds a note of caution, realizing that what he is 
going to say is seen but uncertainly, and (I think) that wishful 
thinking is a real danger. 


If I have understood... 


That phrase qualifies what follows. Having stated positively 
that Mary’s prayer is the means by which all Providence comes 
to us, and having gone further and said that her very life is to 
be shared by men, he hesitates a moment as a speculative thinker 
(we must never forget that he is a philosopher)? before the 


1“Inscape” and “‘instress” are words used by Hopkins to denote respectively 
the individuality, or ‘“‘thisness”, of an object and the reaction to it, or correspon- 
dence with it, in the mind. ‘‘He held,” writes Desmond McCarthy (reviewing Vol. 
II of Gerard Manley Hopkins, by W. H. Gardner), ‘“‘that a poet was one who was 
able to describe inscape accurately in terms of his own instress. . . . Such a theory 
would encourage a poet to sacrifice anything—syntax, continuity, euphony, ease 
and the primary significance of words—if only that brought him just a shade 
nearer to expressing what he knew to be his meaning, though it might also prevent 
others from sharing it.” 

Note that he comes back to the word at the end of the poem. 

* Cf. the article ““Time’s Eunuch”, by Christopher Devlin, in The Month, May 
1949, for the connexion between his philosophy and his poetry. 
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sublime probability which he sees as a truth and hopes that he 
sees clearly. 






If I have understood 

she holds high motherhood 
towards all our ghostly good 
and plays in grace her part 
about man’s beating heart, 
laying, like air’s fine flood 
the deathdance in his blood. 


Yet it isnot Mary, but Christ being born againin usthrough ! 
her. It is 
New Nazareths . . . new Bethlehems 


in us. 
The poet sees it as a mystery. He does not theorize on it. It 
is a spiritual re-enacting, or continuance, of Incarnation. 


Of her flesh he took flesh: 

he does take fresh and fresh, 
though much the mystery how, 
not flesh but spirit now, 

and makes, O marvellous! 
new Nazareths in us... 


The important phrases in this section, if I am not mistaken, 
are the following: 


(Christ) born so comes to be 
new self and nobler me 

in each one, and each one 
more makes, when all is done, 


both God’s and Mary’s Son. 


All the elect, then, are sons of Mary. It is as such that they 
are given their new life by Our Blessed Lord. 

Next he considers how this can be without the finite entering 
into the infinite. Air, he says, transmits light and colour without 
in any way spoiling their perfections. So Mary transmits grace 
and participation of divine nature. 
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This blue heaven 
the seven or seven times seven 
hued sunbeam will transmit 
perfect, not alter it. 


Lines 90-3, which come next, are rather baffling: 


Or if there does some soft, 

on things aloof, aloft, 

bloom breathe, that one breath more 
earth is the fairer for. 


In the context I think it means that if this mediating atmo- 
sphere is considered as a possible something between us and 
God, ever between us and God, that need not daunt us. The 
bloom on a flower—surely the essence of its perfection—ex- 
presses the flower to us; Mary, as close to mankind as the bloom 
is to the flower, links earth with God, God with earth, a per- 
fecting and ennobling link. And this is good theology, for it is 
safer to say that God will not come to us except through Mary 
than to say that we cannot go to God except by her. 

She tempers the divinity to our capacity (lines 94-102). She 
is the means by which the Son of God has chosen to endear 
Himself to mankind, she makes His dazzling glory bearable. 


her hand leaves his light 
sifted to suit our sight. 


The last dozen lines are a poet’s prayer to Mary, ending 
with the theme which opened his meditation : 


world-mothering air, air wild, 
wound with thee, in thee isled, 
fold home, fast fold thy child. 


The rest of his Marian poetry is not really ambitious or 
inspiring. There is Ad Mariam, five eight-line stanzas, a com- 
parison between May, the month of joy and hope, and the 
other months, strong but not sweet. They are brethren, she 
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their one sister. As a Marian poem it may be called sweet rather 
than strong. It has some lovely lines; for instance: 


And May has come, hair-bound in flowers, 

with eyes that smile through the tears of the hours, 
with joy for today and hope for tomorrow 

and the promise of Summer within her breast! 


which is as beautiful as it is true—in England. 

Then there is The May Magnificat. The growth of beauty 
in the month of May, the general joy of the whole earth, make 
it fitting that this should be Mary’s month. She magnified the 
Lord, enlarged His members in her womb during the glad time 
of her expectation. The Mother theme is predominant. It is 
nine-tenths poetic beauty and one-tenth Marian poetry. There 
are twelve four-line stanzas of which the following lines are 
perhaps the most quotable: 


All things rising, all things sizing 
Mary sees, sympathizing 

with that world of good, 
nature’s motherhood. 


This ecstasy all through mothering earth 
tells Mary her mirth till Christ’s birth. 


One is tempted to call it a casual May-meditation, but the 
words ‘‘that world of good, nature’s motherhood” recall a 
theme which was dear to his heart, the “‘naturally redeemable”’ 
goodness of all things, and remind us that with Gerard Hopkins, 
as with all great poets, nothing is casual, and what seems least 
deliberate may be most revealing. 


GERARD M. Corr, O.S.M. 

























THE SLAVERY OF CHRIST 


ST AUGUSTINE ON THE SLAVERY 
OF CHRIST 


N previous articles in THE CLercy Review! the attempt 
was made to dissipate prejudice against St Grignion de Mont- 
fort’s presentation of the Slavery of Mary by showing that it 
was openly taught in the seventh century by St Ildephonsus as 
a derivative from the idea of the Slavery of Christ, and that 
this latter idea is explicit in St Paul, in early nocturn lessons, 
{ and in the teaching of the Council of Trent. We are here con- 
cerned with the Slavery of Christ as taught by St Augustine. 
The two fundamental principles of this Slavery are contained 
in the apparent paradox of Our Lord’s words (Matt. xi, 25): 
‘Take up my yoke upon you... .”’ If we are under the yoke, 
we are not free to take it up or reject it. If we are free, how 
shall we find freedom by taking up the yoke? The answer is: 


1. We are slaves anyhow, whether we like it or not. 
2. The slavery of Christ, if accepted, is the highest free- 
dom. 


These two principles (which are well worth pursuing through 
Patristic literature) are developed by St Augustine into four: 


1. We are slaves anyhow. 

2. If willing slaves, we are freest of the free. 

3 If unwilling, we are still slaves, but of the devil. 

4. Therefore, let us be possessed by Christ as His own 
‘ property. 


1. We are slaves anyhow. 


Velis, nolis, uni Deo et Do- Willy, nilly, you are under 
mino subjectus es: sed hoc the dominion of the one Lord 
moveris, ut tota voluntate tua and God, but you should be 


servias Deo tuo. moved by the intention of serv- 
(De Agon. Xti, 7.) ing your God with all your 
free-will. 


1 May 1946, May 1948. 
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Serve, audi prius Domini jus- 
sum, et tunc jubentis disce con- 
silium. 

Bona est arbor, nolo tangas. 
Quare? Quia Dominus sum et 
servus es: haec tota causa est. 
Si parva est, dedignaris esse 
servus? Quid autem expedit nisi 
esse sub Domino? Quomodo eris 
sub Domino nisi eris sub prae- 
cepto? 

Non potuit Deus perfectius 
demonstrare quantum sit bonum 
obedientiae, nisi cum _prohi- 
buerit ab ea re quae non est 
mala. 

(II in Ps. lxx, 7.) 
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Slave, hear first the command 
of your Master, and then learn 
His mentality in giving the or- 
der. The tree is good: I won’t 
have you touch it. Why? Be- 
cause I am Master and you are 
slave: this is the whole reason. 
If it seems trivial, do you repu- 
diate the condition of slave? But 
what is any good to you except 
to be under a Master? And how 
will you be under a Master and 
not under orders? 

God could not show more per- 
fectly the value of obedience 
than by vetoing a thing not in 
itself evil. 


St Augustine here lays down quite clearly our condition, as 
creatures, of slavery. (He hints that this is the best thing for us.) 


2. If willing slaves, we are freest of the free.? 


Justitia vitae . . . regulam dat 
diligenti Deum, ut Deo quem 
diligit, id est Summo Bono, 
summaeque Sapientiae, sum- 
maeque Paci, libentissime ser- 
viat. 

(De mor. Eccl., c. 15, 25.) 


Apostolica disciplina servum 
monet ut homini domino suo non 
tanquam ex necessitate, sed ex 
voluntate obediat et serviat. 

Si apostolica disciplina hoc 
te monet, quanto magis Deo 
tota et plena et libenti volun- 
tate obedire debes qui videt 
ipsam voluntatem tuam. 


(In Ps. Ixx, 2.) 


Justice gives this rule of life to 
one who loves God: that the 
God Whom he loves, that is the 
Highest Good, highest Wisdom, 
highest Peace, he should serve 
as most willing slave. 


The Apostle’s code directs a 
slave to obey and serve his mas- 
ter not as from necessity, but 
willingly. 

If the Apostle’s code gives you 
this direction, how much more 
should you with a complete, 
full and free willingness, obey 
God who sees your very volition. 


1 Cf. St Ambrose: ‘Nulla major dignitas quam servire Christo.” 
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St Augustine stresses the two kinds of slavery laid down by 
St Paul, even in the human sphere: namely, forced and free. 
The slave cannot change his status of slavery, but by accepting 
it he acquires essential freedom. This is exactly the principle 
underlying the Slavery of Christ (and of Mary). 

The following passage counters the modern mentality which 
shrinks from the notion or even mention of slavery. 


Et si omnis servitus amaritu- 
dine plena sit, et si omni con- 
ditione servili obligati et ser- 
viant et murmurent, ego autem 
tuam servitutem non timeo. 

In tua servitute non est mihi 
gemitus, non murmur, non in- 
dignatio: non me puto inde 
venalem; quia dulce est quod 
redemptus sum. Magna felicitas 
esse in domo tua servum etsi 
cum compedibus. Meritis meis 
tribuo compedes meas; sed con- 
fiteor te in compedibus, quia 
volo ut in ornamenta vertantur. 

Tibi servire volo in jucundi- 
tate cordis mei: libera servitus 
est apud te: libera servitus, ubi 
non necessitas sed caritas servit. 

Simul sum et servus et liber: 
servus, quia factus sum; liber, 
quia amor a te a quo factus 
sum: immo etiam inde liber 
quia amo te a quo factus sum. 

(In Ps. cxix, 7.) 


Even though all slavery is full 
of bitterness, and those bound 
by any condition of slavery 
obey with reluctance, yet do I 
not fear Thy slavery. 

In Thy slavery I find no 
lament, no grumbling, no re- 
sentment: I do not think myself 
a bought slave: because it is a 
pleasure to me to have been 
redeemed. It is a great happi- 
ness to be in Thy house even as 
a fettered slave. 

My fetters I owe to my own 
deserts, but in my fetters I will 
confess Thee, because I will that 
they be changed into orna- 
ments. I will to be Thy slave 
with a song in my heart. 

That slavery is free, where not 
necessity but love is the slave. 


At one and the same moment 
I am slave and free: slave, be- 
cause created; free, because I 
am loved by Thee by Whom I 
was created: nay rather, there- 
fore free, because I love Thee 
by Whom I was created. 


St Augustine here resolves the dilemma which inclines 
many critics to reject the notion of slavery. “If God wants us to 
love Him, how are we slaves? Slavery and free love are surely 
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mutually exclusive !’’ The answeris : No: we are, by creation and 
redemption, slaves: nothing can alter that fact. But by the lov- 
ing acceptance and implementing of that condition, by giving 
and receiving the love of God, we are ennobled and emanci- 
pated. This is what all the Saints have meant when they insisted 
that the more we consecrate ourselves, by a complete donation, 
to God, to the Sacred Heart of Christ, or to Mary for Christ, 
the more we make it possible for Divine Love to enter in and 
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liberate and transform us. 


3. If unwilling, we are still slaves, but of the devil. 


Expedit ergo tibi libenter ser- 
vire: nolendo enim Christo ser- 
vire, nihil aliud agis quam ut 
bono Deo non servias. Non ut 
omnino non servias: si nolueris 
servire caritati, necesse est ut 
servias iniquitati. 

(In Ps. xvii, 15.) 


Multi, ne faciant locum tibi, 
sua quaerunt, sua diligunt, po- 
testate sua gaudent, privatum 
suum concupiscunt. 

Abstineam a possessione et ab 
amore rei privatae, et sic faciam 
tibi locum. 

(In Ps. cxxxi.) 


It is well for you therefore to 
be a slave willingly: for by re- 
fusing to be a slave to Christ, 
you refuse to be a slave to the 
good God. 

Not that you escape slavery 
altogether. If you refuse to be a 
slave to Love, you must of 
necessity be a slave to evil. 


Many, to give Thee no foot- 
hold, seek their own ends and 
love them, rejoice in their own 
power, long for their private 
good. 

May I refrain from the posses- 
sion and love of any private 
end, and so make room for 
Thee. 


Here St Augustine lays down the principle that we are free 
to accept or refuse our condition of slavery of God. But we are 
not free to be neutral! If we refuse the slavery of God, we 


choose slavery of the devil. 


4. Therefore, let us be possessed by Christ as His own property. 


Nihil gratius tibi possum off- 
erre quam ut tibi dicam: posside 


me. 


(In Ps. cxxxi.) 


Nothing can I offer Thee 
more pleasing to Thee than to 
say to Thee: Take possession of 
me. 








ee 
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Eligant sibi qui volunt quid 
possideant, faciant sibi partes de 
rebus hujus mundi: pars mea tu 
es, te mihi elegi. 

Posside me, ut possideam te: 
ero praedium tuum, ero domus 
tua. 

Posside ut prosis, possideris ut 
prosis. 

Numquid ut aliquid tibi ego 
proferre possim? 

(In Ps. xxxiv, 12.) 
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Let those who will choose 
what to possess: let them appro- 
priate for themselves what part 
of this world they will: Thou 
art my part: for myself I have 
chosen Thee. 

Possess me, that I may possess 
Thee: I will be Thy estate, Thy 
dwelling. 

Possess me, to do me good: 
be possessed also to do me good. 

Could I ever prefer anything 
to Thee? 


Next, St Augustine enlarges upon this mutual possession and 
shows that by it the soul achieves its development, as a fruitful 


field. 


O me beatum tali possessione 
et tali possessore! Nam et pos- 
sides me ut colas me: possideo 
te ut colam te: sed ego colam te 
tanquam Deum; tu colis me 
tanquam agrum: tu me colis ut 
fructum afferam: ego te volo ut 
fructum dem. Totum ad me 
decurrit: tu me non indiges. 


O how happy am I in such 
possession, in such a Possessor! 
For Thou possessest me to cul- 
tivate me: I possess Thee to 
cultivate Thee: but I cultivate 
Thee as God; Thou cultivatest 
me as a field: Thou cultivatest 
me that I may bring forth fruit: 
I cultivate Thee that I may 
yield fruit. 

Everything flows (from Thee) 
to me: Thou hast no need of me. 


And he prays this Possessor to hold fast to his property: 


Tene mihi pedes ne eant ad 
illicita; tene mihi oculos, ne ad 
mala attendant ; tene mihi aures, 
ne verba libidinis libenter au- 
diant; tene totum corpus, tene 
latera, tene summa, tene imma. 
(Serm. 128.) 





Hold, I pray, my feet that 
they go not after forbidden 
things; hold my eyes that they 
rest not on evil; hold my ears, 
that they never willingly hear 
lustful words; hold my whole 
body, sides, height, depth. 
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Finally, to illustrate the ubiquity of the principle, ‘Slavery 
to Freedom by willing acceptance” (and perhaps to encourage 
other searchers in this field), here are three passages from au- 
thors widely different in time and character. 

First, Origen, whose writing may have suggested to the 
French School of M. Olier (from whom St Grignion de Mont- 
fort derived so much of his teaching) the coupling of the ideas 
of willing slavery and the Divine Wisdom. 


By Wisdom . .. Who is Christ, God has power over all things, 
not only by the authority of His dominion, but still more by the 
willing slavery of His subjects. 

To Jesus all things are subject .. . and it is by Him that all 
are subject to His Father. 

For it is by Wisdom, that is by free assent (i.e. which Wisdom 
Himself gives or which He inspires us to give), and not by force 
or necessity that all things are subject to Him. 

(Princip., i, 58.) 


Secondly, Cardinal de Bérulle, illustrious exponent of the 
French School, who indicates that as the Son of God made His 
humanity His perfect slave without any rights, in order to 
divinize it more completely, so, by implication, the more per- 
fectly we are His willing slaves, the more completely His Divinity 
will be able to operate in us and make the Christ life operative 
in ourselves. 


If a slave, on renouncing or losing his liberty, loses also the 
right and authority which his birth gives him over his actions, 
how much more is the Sacred Humanity deprived of this right 
and this power to dispose of itself and of its actions; and this 
right is lawfully transferred to the Divine Person which sustains 
it. 

This Human Nature is essentially in a state of slavery and 
lives inviolably and perpetually in that state. 

All rights are lawfully transferred to the Eternal Word, Who 
enters into possession of the actions and sufferings of human 
nature to dispose of them according to the Divine Will: as also, 
reciprocally, this Nature enters happily into the rights of the 
state of the glory and the possessions of the Divine Filiation by 
an exchange and communication wholly indescribable. 
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Lastly, the now familiar principles of Slavery to Jesus (and 


Utinam me servituti tuae per- 
petuae obliget, totaliter capiat, 
totaliter sibi subjiciat, et pro- 
prium tuum me tibi faciat. Tunc 
enim maxime liber sum, cum ab 
amore tuo captus sum et omni 
proprietate privatus et alienatus. 
(Sol. xxv.) 


(Domina) en offero meipsum 
in manus tuas et dilecti Filii tui, 
et quidquid agere possum, erit 
in servitium vestrum semper 
paratum. 


Mary) are explicit in Thomas a Kempis :? 





Would that it bound me in 
endless slavery to Thee, wholly 
possessed me, altogether dom- 
inated me, made me Thy abso- 
lute property. 

For then am I most free when 
I am captive to Thy love and 
deprived of and estranged from 
any self-will. 


Behold I offer myself into thy 
hands, Lady, and those of thy 
beloved Son: and whatever I can 
do shall be directed towards 
your slavery. 


AMBROSE Actus, O.S.B. 






















ST FRANCES XAVIER CABRINI, 
APOSTLE OF THE EMIGRANT 


NE hears a great deal these days about “‘the welfare state”’. 
What seems to be forgotten by many people is that such a 
state can exist under a system of private enterprise just as well 
as under a system of public control or public ownership. The 
social services which are such a feature of the Anglo-Saxon 
world were begun and grew under free enterprise and the capi- 
talist economic regime. Nowhere have they been more highly 
organized than in the United States, and it is perhaps appro- 
priate that the first canonized saint from the U.S.A. should have 
been an exponent in the highest degree of organized social 
1 This article was inspired by the introduction to St Grignion de Montfort’s book 


on the Divine Wisdom, where the consistency and patristic backing of the Saint’s 
teaching are well illustrated. 
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work. Saint Frances Xavier Cabrini brought to her work all the 
nervous energy and untiring industry that characterized the 
immigrants to the New World in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Even by hustling American standards she 
hustled more than most, and she must surely have been equalled 
in the number of times she crossed the Atlantic only by the 
great captains of industry. 

As though to confirm that God chooses the weak and the 
little ones to confound the strong and great, one is not sur- 
prised to learn that this mighty traveller, organizer and admini- 
strator was born prematurely, was frail in her childhood, and 
suffered from persistent ill-health for the greater part of her 
apostolic life. She came from Italy, and was born on 15 July, 
1850, in the town of Santangelo in lower Lombardy. She was 
the youngest of a family of thirteen, and seems to have been 
indulged by most of them, apart from one sister who took 
on herself the upbringing of Francesca according to a strict 
discipline. 

She early developed an interest in the foreign missions, 
perhaps because the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith were 
regularly read aloud in the family circle. After training as a 
teacher her thoughts turned to the religious life, and by incli- 
nation to some institute which had missionary houses in China, 
or at least in the Far East. But, to her dismay, she was rejected 
successively by three, and each time her weak state of health 
was alleged against her. Then, when she was twenty-four, came 
an invitation to become not merely a religious, but also a su- 
perior and in a certain sense foundress of a congregation. A 
small orphanage in Codogno, a prosperous country town in the 
diocese of Lodi, was being run by a group of pious women who, 
though they lived as religious, had taken no vows and belonged 
to no congregation. 

The Bishop, disturbed at the eccentricities of the Superior 
and wishing to introduce a note of order and stability, sug- 
gested that they should become a religious foundation. On 
their somewhat reluctant agreement, he invited Frances 
Cabrini to join the congregation as assistant to the Superior. 
At first she refused, but under pressure from her spiritual 
advisers eventually accepted. She entered in 1874, and three 
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years later, after a purgatorial novitiate, she pronounced her 
first vows before the Bishop of Lodi. His first act was to 
appoint her as Superior. At the same time seven other young 
women made their vows and constituted with Mother Cabrini 
the nucleus of sanity in a house which could never survive. 
Three years later, in 1880, the Bishop closed down the orphan- 
age and sent for Mother Cabrini. He said: “You want to be a 
missionary sister. The time is ripe. I do not know any missionary 
institute for women, so you had better found one yourself.” Her 
unhesitating reply was typical: “‘I will look for a house.” 

The faithful seven remained with her, and the first Mass 
was offered in their new home on 14 November of the same 
year. This date henceforward was looked on as the birthday of 
the Congregation. There seems to have been no formal election 
of Mother Cabrini as Superior. She who had led them thus far 
continued quite naturally to direct, to the extent that there was 
not even a novice mistress until eight years later. Straightway 
she set to work to draw up a Constitution based on the Ignatian 
Rule and the Spiritual Exercises, being influenced no doubt 
in this choice by her devotion to St Francis Xavier, whose 
name she had taken in religion. She called the Congrega- 
tion the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart, and gave it 
for motto the Pauline act of trust Omnia possum in Eo qui me 
confortat. 

Although the first work they undertook was a paying school 
and an orphanage, the word “‘missionary” in their title remained 
as a challenge to the narrow vision of some of the local clergy 
and as an inspiration and hope to Mother Cabrini herself. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the foundation, apart 
from the undoubted miracles of multiplication that enriched 
the early days, was the absence of any growing pains. There 
was never any feeling of experiment, of something being built 
by trial and error. The Congregation had all the signs of a long- 
established and well-tried foundation. 

Inevitably it grew, and two years later another house was 
founded in the nearby town of Grumello, and this was followed 
by a hostel in Milan for girls training to be teachers. But 
Mother Cabrini’s horizon was set far beyond Lombardy, and 
she finally decided on a school in Rome. There was a remark- 
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able tenacity in this tiny frail product of the Lombard plains, a 
spirit of adventure altogether foreign to her family, kinsfolk and 
neighbours. An odd story is told of how a relative of hers died in 
Rome and left a large legacy to his connexions in Santangelo. 
The only condition attached to it was that they had to go per- 
sonally to Rome to collect their money. They got no further 
than a turn in the road, where, losing sight of the church cam- 
panile, their courage deserted them and they returned home. 
No such timidity deterred Mother Cabrini, or at least what- 
ever natural timidity she had was swallowed up in her mission- 
ary zeal. Despite the added obstacle of the Archbishop of 
Milan’s disapproval of such a step, she set off for Rome. 
Further discouragement awaited her. The hard-headed 
Cardinal Vicar found her recommendations insufficient, her 
financial resources for founding a school pitifully inadequate. 
At a second audience he granted permission for her to stay in 
Rome while the Rule was being examined by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars, but refused her request to 
be allowed to open a temporary school. Perhaps he felt that the 
sancta simplicitas of the manceuvre was a little too obvious ! How- 
ever, he changed his mind (under the influence of Our Lady of 
Graces, said Mother Cabrini), and going to the other extreme 
asked her to open two establishments, one a free school at Porta 
Pia, the other a children’s home at Aspra. This latter project 
was eventually postponed, but help came pouring in from 
Lombardy for the school. Finally, the seal was set on her work 
by the Decree of first Approval of the Institute which was 
delivered in March 1888. A year later she left for America. 
The plight of the Italian immigrants in America at this 
time was causing great concern to the ecclesiastical authorities 
both in Italy and in the United States. Unlike others, the Ger- 
mans, the English, they were not assimilated but tended to 
congregate in ghettos that came to be called “‘Little Italies’’. 
Moreover, the faith of many withered and died, partly through 
the Protestant atmosphere which was completely new to them 
and partly because of language difficulties. There were not 
enough Italian-speaking priests, and the American Bishops had 
asked for more to be sent from Italy. In 1887 Bishop Scalabrini 
of Piacenza had founded a small congregation of priests for this 
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purpose, and had asked Mother Cabrini to devote her Institute 
to the same work. She still dreamed of China and the Far East, 
and would not entertain the idea. Perhaps, too, she was a little 
apprehensive of having her congregation attached as an an- 
cillary organization to a group of priests. Certainly she shared 
the popular Italian illusion of her day about the Eldorado 
across the ocean, and was afraid that there would be no hard- 
ships in America. It was in answer to this proposal that she 
made her famous reply: ‘““The world is too small for us to limit 
ourselves to any one spot. [ want to take it all in and go every- 
where.”’ Still the appeals were repeated, and she was uneasy, 
fearful of not doing God’s will. In the end, after receiving a 
formal invitation from New York, she decided that it was a 
situation that the Holy Father himself had to resolve. She 
sought an audience with Pope Leo XIII, and put her problem 
to him. His reply was explicit and direct : ‘‘Not to the East but 
to the West. The Institute is still young. Go to the United 
States. You will find there a vast field for labour.” 

In March 1889 she set out with a small band of Sisters, 
armed with letters from the Cardinal Secretary of State and 
from the Congregation of Propaganda and a blessing from the 
Holy Father. After the rigours of a spring Atlantic crossing they 
arrived in New York to find that their prospective patroness, 
the Contessa Cesnola, had incurred the disfavour of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan. He suggested they should try and open an 
orphanage in the Italian quarter, but thought it would be 
better for them to return to Italy. Mother Cabrini set her firm 
Lombard jaw and intimated that as the Pope had sent them 
they intended to remain. She soon perceived that the Arch- 
bishop’s apprehensions were mainly financial, and after re- 
assuring him on this point by saying that they would make a 
very small beginning, she went on to effect an understanding 
between the Contessa and the Archbishop. In May they did 
make a small beginning, but in four months there were 400 
children thronging the house. Before this, already in July, she 
had returned to Italy, taking with her the first two Italo-Ameri- 
can postulants for the Institute. The following nine months she 


spent visiting the houses in Italy, and consolidating the position 
of the Institute. 
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April of the next year found her on the high seas again, with 
seven more Sisters. During this voyage she began a practice that 
she was to keep up during most of her journeys: writing letters 
to the Sisters in Italy, which were in part spiritual instruction 
and counsel and in part description of the places and people 
she had seen. At this time she began to learn English, but wrote 
“T fear the Day of Judgement will arrive before I learn it.” 
Shortly after arriving she bought West Park, which had been 
the Jesuit novitiate on the banks of the Hudson, and made it 
mother-house, orphanage and novitiate. By the end of August 
she was on her way back to Italy again. Of the next twelve 
months the most important of the projects she launched was a 
training college for teachers in Rome. 

To this indefatigable traveller for whom the world was too 
small there now arrived another call, this time to go to South 
America, to Nicaragua. Back she went across the Atlantic, 
taking more Sisters with her; then down to Colon and across 
the isthmus. From there they took ship to Corinto, the chief 
port of Nicaragua, where they were received with great public 
demonstration, as was the case all along the way to Granada. 
However, difficulties were encountered when Mother Cabrini 
persisted in refusing to take illegitimate children as pupils in the 
school, even when their fathers recognized them and were of 
high position in the state. Despite the trouble that was created, 
and the physical disturbance of earthquakes and insects, the 
school began to flourish, and Mother Cabrini felt that she 
could leave it and go on to carry out a commission that had 
been given her by Cardinal Rampolla, to find out about the 
needs of the Church in Central America. She travelled by way 
of Lake Nicaragua and the Rio San Juan to the Caribbean 
coast. She travelled in small coasting vessels and wrote later that 
in twelve days she had travelled in nine different ships. On this 
voyage she had a bad attack of tropical malaria, which recurred 
from time to time later, and which gradually undermined her 
constitution. In New Orleans, back on the mainland of the 
United States, she found in that city of so many mixed races a 
large number of Italians. They were, with the coloured people, 
in the lowest stratum of the population and had been the object 
of hatred and physical attack. In fact, the previous year eleven 
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Italians were torn from the prison and lynched. Mother 
Cabrini saw the need for nuns in the Italian quarter and set 
about acquiring a house. All went well, and before long the 
Sisters’ chapel became the public church for the district. 

On her return to New York Mother Cabrini turned to a 
work which was to be the chief source of the renown which she 
and the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart would win in 
the United States. She was sensible of the extreme loneliness of 
the Italians in American hospitals, with no language but their 
own and very often illiterate in that. After difficulties with a 
hospital that she had been asked to take over, she founded one 
of her own and called it Columbus Hospital to commemorate 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the landing of Christopher 
Columbus on the shores of America. Two years later, on re- 
turning from Italy she found that the impressionable Arch- 
bishop Corrigan had been turned against her and he informed 
her that there was no longer any need for her or her religious 
in America. This was too much, especially as the Sisters in 
Nicaragua had a few months before been sent into exile owing 
to an outburst of anti-clericalism. In her photographs one 
notices the firm jaw, the obstinate lips, the forthright eyes— 
these do not belie her character, which was firm and inflexible 
even to the point of being at times not sufficiently adaptable. 
On this occasion she was determined that her missionaries 
should not be the victims of the vacillating Archbishop, and she 
stiffly reminded him that the Pope had sent her to America and 
that he, the Archbishop, had invited her. She followed this up 
with the observation that none of the works that she had begun 
had ever been a burden to diocesan finances. At this he with- 
drew his objections. But from that day forward Mother Cabrini 
dealt no more with him but communicated with the Vicar- 
General instead. 

One is tempted to follow Mother Cabrini in her constant 
travels, during which she left behind her wherever she went—in 
England, in South America, in Italy—schools, orphanages, hos- 
tels. The cumulative effect of the long list is to make one marvel 
at the strength of this little ailing Italian religious, and wonder 
perhaps still more at her ventures of faith. However, the story 
of her hospital foundations in America is the most important, 
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and certainly they are the most spectacular. In Chicago the 
Archbishop asked her to start a hospital and suggested a pro- 
perty to her as suitable. It was a hotel on the north shore of 
Lake Michigan in a very fashionable section of the city. She 
viewed the North Shore Hotel, but decided that the cost was 
far too great, although from other points of view it was admir- 
able, with its 250 rooms and reasonably spacious grounds. How- 
ever, Archbishop Quigley insisted and Mother Cabrini at 
length consented, saying: ‘“‘I have never had a proposition like 
this, but obedience has spoken. If God wills this heavy outlay, 
He will also help us to make a success of an undertaking that 
would never have entered my head.’ Time and again she 
showed her complete belief in the “‘Omnia possum . . .”’ that she 
had chosen as the motto of the Congregation, and indeed she 
once said: “‘Do you think you will always be asked to do what 
you can?” A sufficient sum was raised to deposit on account, 
and Mother Cabrini prepared to take over. At this point there 
came an incident which demonstrated her shrewdness and the 
reason why big business men in the U.S.A. were wont to speak 
of her with respect. The sellers tried to keep back a plot of land 
that was part of the property. Mother Cabrini suspected some- 
thing was amiss, so one morning she sent two of the Sisters out 
at 5 a.m. to measure the whole site with tape measures! Then 
she compared their results with the details of the property as 
set out in the agent’s prospectus. She took over the whole pro- 
perty intact. But her troubles were not finished, for when she 
came back to Chicago from a visit to the West Coast and the 
South she found that the contractors who were reconditioning 
the hotel were inefficient and even fraudulent. She cancelled 
the contracts and took charge herself, employing for the most 
part unemployed men. With herself as clerk of works the hos- 
pital was eventually ready to open in February 1905. Four years 
later, by which time the Columbus Hospital of Chicago was an 
established success, financial and otherwise, the Archbishop 
appealed to her to found another hospital which would be com- 
pletely free. She opened it, despite poltergeist-like opposition, 
in the following year, and left plans for its extension. These 
were implemented only after her death and the new establish- 
ment was finally opened in 1924 as the Mother Cabrini 
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Memorial Hospital. In Seattle she laid the foundations of a 
further Columbus Hospital, though it was not completed until 
after her death. There was a great deal of opposition to any 
house of the Institute being opened here, and Mother Cabrini 
herself was the object of a great deal of antipathy. This seems to 
have been one of the few occasions when she was maladroit in 
dealings with ecclesiastics. The Bishop possibly felt it a little 
high-handed of her to ask for permission to start an orphanage 
and then inform him that she was going to open a hospital in- 
stead. She had her reasons, but then the Bishop had his position. 
However, she got her financial backing from a Swedish Jew and 
went ahead with the work. The Bishop’s judgement on her, 
part admiration, part astonishment, was, “‘An extraordinary 
woman; not only in the history of America but of the world.” 
Apart from the unfortunate beginning made at Nicaragua, 
Mother Cabrini went several times to Central and South 
America, and indeed carried out there some of her most exact- 
ing travels, including crossing the Andes on a mule. In May 
1895 she sailed for Costa Rica, on her way to Panama and ulti- 
mately Buenos Aires. In one of her long letters to her ‘‘dear 
daughters” she describes the sea journey from Panama to Val- 
paraiso, which lasted from 11 October until the beginning of 
November. As the mountain passes were still blocked with 
snow she and her companion had to wait for three weeks. 
Finally they set off by train for Los Andes, then after a further 
train journey changed to coaches, and finally took to mules to 
“undertake the most difficult pass of the Cordigliera’’. They 
found that their mules had been placed at the head of the band, 
and “‘it meant that we were to be the first to mount the mules, 
and, not being experienced, we preferred to see the others do so 
first in order to learn the art; but we had to give in”. The cara- 
van, rising to 24,000 feet, hugged the side of the mountain with 
sheer precipices on one side and “‘a vast expanse of pure snow”’ 
on the other. Mother Cabrini’s companion spent most of the 
time lying flat on the mule’s back, speechless with fear. In des- 
cribing the sights she had seen in her journeys Mother Cabrini 
never neglected to use them, sometimes with the obviousness of 
simplicity, for the edification of her readers. Thus her conclu- 
ding thought on this undoubtedly dangerous and nerve-racking 
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experience was: ‘‘I was very pleased and happy to have ascended 
such a high mountain, and, therefore, incidentally have an 
inducement to excite or incite myself to ascend the heights 
of holy perfection, a mountain much higher than that of the 
Cordigliera.”’ Once arrived at Buenos Aires, and despite the 
language difficulty, a school was opened within three months, 
and by August 1896 Mother Cabrini was able to leave for 
Europe. 

More foundations in South America followed a second visit 
at the end of 1900, and by that time houses had been opened in 
Spain and in France. These latter foundations were prompted 
by her understanding that to have adequate teachers for the 
schools in the New World she had to find recruits for the Insti- 
tute from countries other than Italy. For this same reason, in 
1898, when on her way back to the U.S.A. she spent some little 
time in England before sailing from Liverpool. It is interesting 
that she had always longed to visit England, whose people she 
had admired from afar, and it is comforting to know that she 
was not disillusioned. Everywhere she met with kindness— 
although she did comment on the high prices—and Mother 
Cabrini wrote of ““London where courtesy and nobleness reign 
supreme’’. There is a long description in one of her letters of her 
impressions of the Underground: her goodwill towards Eng- 
land was not diminished even after being lost in that labyrinth, 
as seems to be the inevitable fate of every foreigner who visits 
London. After a very pleasant interview with the Bishop of 
Southwark she ‘‘went away interiorly imploring blessings on 
this land, which I wish may soon again be called ‘the Land of 
Angels’”’. She was back again in 1902 when a school was 
begun at Brockley, and again in 1906 and in 1910. 

As the silver jubilee of the foundation of the Institute 
approached, Mother Cabrini turned her attention to the matter 
of obtaining the final approbation for it from the Holy See. The 
Decree was issued on 12 July, 1907, twenty-seven years after the 
beginning made in Codogno, with the number of the religious 
grown from the original eight to well-nigh a thousand in a 
number of European countries as well as in North, Central 
and South America. One of the most touching tributes offered 
to her at this time was an illuminated address from the Catholic 
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prisoners in Sing-Sing, in thanks for the care that her religious 
were giving to their families and children. 

The next ten years were taken up with more travelling, 
more foundations in Europe and in South America. Only with 
the outbreak of war did her globe-trotting diminish, when she 
confined herself to the United States, where some years before 
she had taken out naturalization papers. The end came in 1917 
in Chicago. The tropical malaria which had been slowly sap- 
ping her constitution now left her in a very weak state, and in 
the latter part of the year she received Holy Communion each 
day as Viaticum. On 22 December she collapsed and died 
peacefully. Twenty-one years later she was beatified by Pope 
Pius XI and in 1946 was canonized as St Frances Xavier 
Cabrini. 

Her life is a remarkable one among the many extraordinary 
lives of the founders of religious orders and congregations. She 
was the first to make such good and frequent use of all the con- 
veniences of modern transport that make the world grow small. 
A village school-teacher from the plains of Lombardy, deliber- 
ately eschewing the support and patronage of the great and the 
wealthy, she became the apostle of her fellow-countrymen in 
foreign climes, and then widened the scope of her work to 
include anywhere where there was a spiritual and social need. 
It was a work that required strength, and for it she steeled 
herself, banishing all sentiment from her character, displaying 
a quite extraordinary trust in God to do the work of which, as 
she once said, she was not even the instrument but the spectator. 
Small of stature, she was large in vision, and all who came in 
contact with her, from the Pope to peasants in the pampas of 
South America, recognized in her a strong combination of 
sanctity and unusual business acumen and organizing ability. 
Of her features her eyes were most striking ; one of the witnesses 
to her Cause said, in a phrase surely never heard before in such 
circumstances, that her eyes were like the big headlamps of a 
car. Underlying it all was a magnificent humility—she told her 
Sisters that when they were asked what the Institute did they 
were to reply monosyllabically: ‘Good.’ Her devotion to the 
Holy See was unbounded, and in return she enjoyed the per- 
sonal friendship and support of successive Popes. 
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In her work she carried on the age-old tradition of the 
Church in taking the lead in the corporal works of mercy, 
adapted to new times and new circumstances. Her hospitals and 
nurses’ homes were models, while in her schools she was well in 
the van in using new techniques and methods. But no matter 
how immersed she was in material things, in supervising build- 
ing works or protracted financial negotiations, the driving force 
was the universal touchstone of every true apostolate, the thirst 
for souls. 


Joun Fitzsimons 





BACKGROUND TO THE NEWS 


HERE is a strange requirement of the reading public just 
Boas reflected in what is served up by the newspapers. It 
is asking for a background. ““The background to current events” 
is the current phrase; sometimes is added: “‘or of people in the 
news’. Almost anyone can supply the news, or write intelligibly 
on things as they happen. But the “background” is something 
weird and mysterious, which needs to be revealed by those who 
have peculiar knowledge. 

Those who seek the background, whether readers or news- 
paper proprietors, are asking that it shall be brought into the 
foreground. They seem to overlook that backgrounds are back- 
grounds, and unless they remain so, they cease to be what they 
are. You cannot bring a background into the foreground with- 
out getting the whole scene out of proportion. Remaining where 
it is, it allows everything to be seen in proper focus. But mixed 
up with the front of the picture, it falsifies the view. Ordinary 
stereoscopic vision is adapted to change rapidly from near and 
far sight. But when the two are inextricable the organs of sight 
will have a task that is beyond them. 

But actually those who purvey “‘the news”’ are woefully mis- 
taken in regarding what they present as a scene. They like us 
to think of the news, as they no doubt think of it themselves, as 
a pageant which their readers are constantly viewing, when 
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really it is nothing of the kind. It is not a living picture, with 
rather vague background, enacted as if upon a stage. All the 
world’s a stage, as Shakespeare reminds us, and all the men and 
women merely players. All the men and women, we must note, 
and not just those “‘in the news’’. 

They do not read of the ordinary events going on all around 
them. Instead they are served with a daily record of murders, 
suicides, assaults, threats, highway robberies, and unhappy mar- 
riages. There is nearly always a “pretty girl” featured, though 
if she is always as “‘pretty”’ as she is alleged to be, we often have 
to conclude that her photograph does not do her justice. Some- 
times the reporter gets over the difficulty by calling her merely 
“attractive’’. Speeches of statesmen are summarized, and events 
of national and international import, while strikes and indus- 
trial disputes are front-page news. Most of it is sordid, dreary 
and depressing, and the whole is not much relieved by accounts 
of a kind of regimented sport and entertainment. 

But this is “the news” and the reader gets to look for daily 
doses of sensation. As the recent Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Press says: “‘Mere events take on an exaggerated 
importance, and long-term developments which give rise to no 
sudden changes and no dramatic occurrences tend to be ig- 
nored.” Further: “What is described as ‘sensationalism’ is 
partly an extreme manifestation of the peculiar values reflected 
in the popular newspapers, partly a desire to provide the excite- 
ment which the reader is believed, and has been taught, to 
expect. In the first form sensationalism consists in publishing 
prominent and detailed stories which, as a witness put it, 
‘minister . . . to the imaginative personal gratification of the 
reader’, news of crime, of the relations between the sexes, of 
extraordinary or scandalous behaviour, or of the private affairs 
of individuals who are the victims of some misfortune.”’ Then 
again the newspaper is said too easily to lose “the distinction 
between what will entertain and what is intrinsically important, 
and comes to judge importance solely in terms of interest to the 
reader. The reflection of this judgement in its news columns 
leads to the presentation of the matrimonial adventures of a 
film star as though they possessed the same intrinsic importance 
as events affecting the peace of a continent,” 
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The reader, in consequence, comes to regard his morning 
paper, and often the evening paper as well, as a “pick-me-up” 
with which he would find it difficult to dispense. In comparison 
his own life and surroundings seem humdrum. On a very rare 
occasion he himself may be mixed up with some event that 
comes to be “‘news’’. He may even see his own name in the 
paper. But that will usually prove only a flash in the pan, and 
he must retire again to obscurity. The thousand and one daily 
events of ordinary life which go to make up his experience are 
not placarded, nor do they appear as headlines. 

Nevertheless, this is real life to most people, and what they 
read in the newspapers is not. News, to be true to life, would 
record the homely scenes, the bright patches, and the daily 
stories of affection and quiet heroism. Particularly would it 
record the heroic long-suffering of mothers, grandmothers, sisters 
and daughters in Europe, lining up for food, and waiting hours 
in all weathers, only perhaps to be turned away in the end 
because there is no more to go round. But all that is taken for 
granted. Nor does anyone easily qualify for being in the news 
by being himself; a man more often gets publicity by being a 
blackguard or a loose liver. 

But both those who supply the news and those who read it 
are aware of the artificiality of what passes as such. That is 
why they are asking for something else. They call it a back- 
ground, but what they really want to know is what is going on 
behind the scenes. They suspect that there is a good deal of 
manipulation, and that people in the news are often puppet 
figures. They want to find out who the manipulators are, and 
the methods they employ in creating the scene. 

They do not want less news, but more. They find a certain 
stimulation in all these records of out-of-the-way happenings, 
but, like all stimulants, they act only for the time, and, if in- 
dulged in too much, set up a craving for more. The reader may 
find, too, that there is a certain sameness even in “the news’’, 
and that after a time it tends to pall. Nevertheless, he goes on, 
day after day, seeking fresh sensation in the newspaper, fearful, 
too, lest he should be out of date if he be ignorant of the latest 
developments. But he finds no real satisfaction in any of it; he 
does not indeed doubt the general truth of what he reads, 
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though he often has good reason for questioning the accuracy 
of the details. Reports of the same incident frequently differ, 
sometimes in the same issue of the newspaper; it is by no means 
unknown for page four, say, to contradict what was said on page 
one. Or else the wording is so ambiguous as to make more than 
one interpretation possible. If the reader happens to have inside 
knowledge of a particular incident recorded, he will as often as 
not be astonished at the inaccuracy of the report. 

Mr John Gordon, editor of the Sunday Express, in a message 
to his sub-editors and reporters, read to the Royal Commission 
on the Press, said: “Whenever we see a story in a newspaper 
concerning something we know about, it is more often wrong 
than right.”’ The Report comments: ‘“This is a striking and per- 
haps, if applied to the newspaper Press as a whole, an extreme 
statement; but in our experience it has a substantial element of 
truth.” 

But the average reader puts faith in his newspaper; “‘it was 
in the paper, so it must be so”’ is a remark often heard. In its 
broad outline the news is true, but it does not present a true 
picture. It is more like the shadow scene, in which men, women, 
dogs, cats and trees are to be recognized for what they are, but 
from which a coherent story does not emerge. Whatever measure 
of truth the reader is told, he is not told the whole truth. He is 
conscious that there is much missing that ought to go to com- 
plete the picture. He knows from experience that partial truth 
can be as untrue as untruth, and that unrelated truths, bunched 
together, can give an entirely false impression. 

Those who ask for a background are in reality asking for the 
truth. And it does seem on the face of it that certain interests 
have for a very long time been intent on keeping the truth from 
being published. Catholics know very well that there are facets 
of vitally important world news that are never featured in the 
secular newspapers. In England, South American news is prac- 
tically taboo; frequent changes of government, persecution or 
the strength of Church influence do not, as a rule, secure even 
a paragraph. Vital happenings in Mexico may not be men- 
tioned. The Argentine has had a little more publicity of late, 
but lately the Argentine has assumed a new importance for 
reasons of trade. 
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The vast areas covered by the South American Republics 
should give them proportionate prominence in the news. To 
crowd them out is to show that news is discriminate. The excuse 
given for the neglect of South America is that ‘‘revolution is 
always going on there, and it is impossible to keep pace with the 
swift-moving scene’’. The hollowness of this explanation is proved 
by the fact that no such difficulty was found in delineating fast 
war events, nor is today in describing the upheaval in Europe 
caused by Communist penetration, even though the facts are 
hard to come by. There would seem to be no obstacles to print- 
ing whatever news pleases those in control of its distribution. 

It will not surprise Catholics that what the Pope says is not 
news unless His Holiness happens to make some statement 
which national or particular interests wish to underline. The 
Pope has been rather more popular lately since condemnation 
of Communism has become general in the West. But during the 
war many people were asking why he did not condemn Hitler 
and Mussolini. They had never heard of the encyclical “Mit 
Brennender Sorge’’, read in all the churches of the Reich in 
1937, denouncing the neo-pagan philosophy of the Nazis. Nor 
did they know about Pope Pius XI’s encyclical on Catholic Ac- 
tion, which contained a warning against the Fascists. “But why 
does not the Pope condemn modern methods of waging war?” 
a lady asked me. Strangely enough, the Holy Father had broad- 
cast on exactly that subject only a few days before. “Did you 
hear him on the radio the other day?” I asked. No, she had not. 
“Then,” I said, ‘‘the question should be, not ‘Why does he not 
speak?’ but ‘Why do you not listen?’ “But why,” she said, 
“isn’t it all in the newspapers?” Why, indeed? 

When the Holy Father resumed relations with Japan, the 
papers were quick to notice the fact. But when it was revealed 
that his only object in doing so was to make things easier for the 
Allied prisoners of war, there was silence. It was left to the 
Catholic newspapers to publish evidence of the Pope’s solici- 
tude, and to the many parents and relatives of prisoners in 
Japan to testify their gratitude to the Vatican for having made 
contact possible. 

The question of suppression of news is dealt with in the 
Report. It is attributed partly to the standards by which the 
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popular Press judges news value. “Competition to attract rea- 
ders whose tastes are believed to be reflected in these standards 
produces a tendency to abandon rational conceptions of rela- 
tive importance and to magnify the trivial and the irrelevant.” 

The specific treatment of foreign affairs was not included in 
the Royal Gommission’s research, the difficulty of ascertaining 
the facts ofa given situation being alleged. But the fact of “‘selec- 
tion, amounting virtually to suppression” was admitted, and it 
was evident that newspapers are swayed in their presentation of 
the news by party bias or the political views of the proprietor. 
The majority of papers are controlled by one or other of five 
chains of newspapers. News is distributed largely by a few agen- 
cies, though the Report did not consider that they were ‘‘so 
few, or their ownership so concentrated, as to militate against 
the adequate expression of opinion and the accurate presenta- 
tion of news in the British Press’’. 

There can be no doubt that a newspaper’s policy is governed 
to a large extent by its need to retain the goodwill of advertisers, 
for without advertising revenue they could not be made to pay. 
A certain measure of influence of this kind is admitted, and 
briefly discussed, in the Report. And if we put together the con- 
trol by advertisers, and control by chain ownership, we find 
that the daily Press is in thrall to Big Business as much as is any 
other industry. But control by Big Business makes all the easier 
transition to control by the State, a truth of which Karl Marx 
himself was conscious, and which writers today increasingly 
emphasize. A Press which has lost its freedom by subservience 
to some private control today will easily succumb to loss of free- 
dom by State control tomorrow. General control by means of 
censorship during the war, doubtless necessary to some extent, 
is an example of what can be done, and has, unfortunately, 
accustomed us to a certain measure of news supervision. The 
control of the Press in Russia, is, of course, absolute. The respon- 
sible department can hardly keep up the pretence that what it 
allows to filter through is ‘“‘news’’. And the Russian people must 
surely by now have no illusion at all that what they read gives 
a true picture of world events. 

It is often alleged that control in Portugal is just as severe. 
Salazar’s regime is probably the only national social order in 
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the world professedly based on Catholic principles. The allega- 
tion, if true, would suggest that their application does not make 
for beneficent rule. But the allegation is palpably false. Salazar 
has always maintained that there should not be freedom for 
irresponsible journalism that aims at stirring up enmity with 
other nations. Who will deny that, situated as Portugal is, his 
policy is eminently wise? It is probably only because he has 
had the power of restraining the worst section of the Press that 
he has enabled his country to keep friendly with Britain and 
America. 

If criticism of other nations is kept in check, there is plenty 
of discussion of local affairs. That is the converse of the totali- 
tarian method, by which dictators encourage slanging matches 
with other countries, but firmly suppress any criticism of them- 
selves, from dread of losing their prestige. Salazar has no such 
fear, and is merely amused by the many comic impersonations 
of himself that are given on the Portuguese variety stage. He 
acts with all the confidence of a strong ruler, popular for his 
personal qualities, and as the saviour of his country. 

Few would question the rightness of a certain measure of 
Press control. We may well ask ourselves whether every blas- 
phemous, obscene, or libellous piece of work anyone may think 
up is to go into print and be put in circulation. Christian 
rulers will rightly suppress all that is morally offensive. But the 
modern State is more concerned, in its suppressions, to advance 
the theory of State control. Press censorship is being used more 
universally for the promotion of totalitarian ideas. 

There was much criticism of the British Government’s action 
early in 1947, when, to save electricity, the periodical Press was 
suspended for a fortnight. This was regarded by some as a direct 
attack on the independent, especially the religious, Press, which 
had been most vigorous in criticizing Government socialistic 
policy. The ban did not extend to newspapers, and certain 

Catholic periodicals claimed exemption from it on the grounds 
that they were in fact newspapers, but their appeal was refused. 

Others contended that there could be no intention of sup- 
pressing the Catholic Press at a critical time, for the ban inclu- 
ded a multitude of journals of all kinds, domestic, political and 
trade. But the lesson of the massacre of the Innocents must not 
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be forgotten ; a ruler long ago made sure, as he thought, of his 
Victim by issuing a decree of universal application. 

Whatever the facts of that incident, there is growing feeling 
in Britain that the freedom of the Press is in danger. It must be 
noted that, after the publication of the Report of the Royal 
Commission, Mr Morrison reminded the House of Commons 
that the Report had not vindicated the Press altogether. While 
acknowledging the broad justice of the Commission’s tributes to 
the British Press, he regretted that too little attention had been 
drawn in the Press to the Commission’s criticisms. There seems 
no reason to conclude that the Government has no further 
intention of keeping a watchful eye on Press performance. And 
there is one feature of national life that in reality gives the 
Government uncontrolled power; that is, the rationing of paper. 
The British Newspaper Society not long ago declared that the 
Government’s power to ration newsprint, exercised on the plea 
of national necessity, is the greatest threat to the freedom of the 
Press. 

By requiring paper to be issued only under permit, the 
Government has a weapon far more potent and easily used than 
an order to cease publication. Just after the war, Catholics 
learned with dismay that a Polish paper published in London 
had been “‘suppressed”’. This was denied, but it was found that 
the allowance of paper formerly allocated for it had been with- 
drawn. 

An examination of such facts is useful as showing the trend 
of news control. But if we were to conclude from it that there is 
merely the tendency to censorship within national boundaries 
we should be mistaken. The consciousness of a certain amount 
of world-wide wire-pulling is by no means new, and that, doubt- 
less, has suggested the idea of a background to the news. Long 
before the war Catholic writers were noting the connexion be- 
tween incidents that occurred almost simultaneously in different 
parts of the world. Financial operations, for instance, in one 
city on the continent of Europe would be coincident with sym- 
pathetic action elsewhere, while other events in England and 
America provided links in a chain which the writers in question 
interpreted for their readers. 

But Catholic writers were not the only people to notice that 
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there was a connexion. Hitler also did, and put his own inter- 
pretation upon it. He pretended to see in the chain of events a 
huge international plot against himself. What the genuinely 
percipient saw was a vast plot against God. 

Some even of those on the side of the angels, and who 
would welcome a healthy reform of news presentation, scoff at 
the idea that there is a kind of international chain of evil deeds. 
They say that persons in Moscow, New York, London, Prague, 
and so on, are not so bound together as to be capable of plot- 
ting. But they forget that the real campaign in the cause of evil 
is the devil’s; that it has behind it a master intelligence with 
agents everywhere whose name is Legion, and willing dupes in 
the persons of men who may be unaware what part they are 
playing in it. 

There is a link in all evil-doing. Even the isolated assaults, 
robberies, murders, suicides and upheavals express a philosophy 
of the times. The emphasis on their occurrence which is found 
in the newspapers expresses it still more. And people are un- 
easily aware that what they read is largely inspired by a false, 
and therefore evil, philosophy. They cannot help realizing that 
the worst side of life is constantly presented to their view; what 
is more, they begin to suspect that there is some subtle purpose 
in its being incessantly forced on their notice. That is why they 
ask for a background; they want to find out who manipulates 
the figures in the news, and the methods they employ for crea- 
ting the scene. 

But the only people who could tell them this with any degree 
of accuracy are those with X-ray vision: the prophets, seers, and 
saints, and they are not normally folk who write for the news- 
papers. It is they who see behind the scenes, but that is a wide 
expression—perhaps that is why the term “‘background”’ is 
generally preferred. Those who are capable of knowing what is 
going on behind the scenes see clearly, what many others know 
vaguely, that the men who seem to be manipulators are by no 
means in power. They may be clever at operating, but they 
themselves are subject to a much higher control. The real Con- 
troller of events and news, as well as of the manipulators, is the 
great Architect of the Universe, whom most who have any 
regard for Him are content to call Divine Providence, or God. 
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Instead, then, of seeking so much information in the ‘“‘news”’, 
it would seem a sounder plan to keep in closer touch with the 
Source of it all. This was recognized by those in past times who 
became known as “‘men of one book”’. They found it more infor- 
mative to know much about one thing than a little about many 
things. In their own circle and in the world of the spirit they had 
foreground and background both. Folk today lose the wealth of 
foreground they might have had because they look for “news” 
instead of looking around them. They lose also the background, 
because they have insufficient light on the scene. And that light 
is something that only comes from interior kindling. 

This seeking for a background may, in reality, be a healthy 
sign. It may be an indication that people long to get away from 
the sordid and ugly into a purer atmosphere. Men naturally 
gravitate towards the good, and they know at heart that evil is 
not paramount. 

We cannot deny that there are bright patches in the news. 
For instance, alleged miraculous happenings are sometimes 
recorded. But these are rarely more than a nine days’ wonder; 
they are not the expression of a philesophy that understands 
miracles as divine interventions in the laws that govern the uni- 
verse. They might, indeed, if properly explained to readers, be 
just that stepping-stone needed to the large view of God as the 
Divine Controller. People might learn to link them up with all 
the marvellous happenings in their own lives; and if they have 
no conscious experience of the marvellous, they can hardly have 
learned to live. That may be because they have looked too much 
to the newspapers to provide them with sensation. True, they 
will not be able to claim that any marvels they experience are 
miracles for certain; but then neither are the extraordinary 
happenings recorded in the newspaper miracles for certain. 

Those whose business it is to produce the news might be 
advised to make people interested in the foreground in which 
they live. People like to see their names in print, and that gives 
a hint for making the quiet, homely news attractive. There 
would then no longer be need to seek a background ; the “‘parish 
pump” would prove a satisfying centre, with the fortifying 
influence of the parish church. 

CG. J. Woouen. 
Vol. xxxiii Zz 
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“YT HAVE loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy House, and the 
place where Thy glory dwelleth.” 

The Psalmist’s words apply, I think it can be said without 
exaggeration, to every parish priest and curate in this country. 
All have as their ambition the beautifying of their churches, 
making them more worthy to be the house of God. Not the least 
tragic aspect of the schools’ question is that money which the 
clergy would like to see spent on churches—building, decora- 
ting, furnishing—must be spent instead on costly schools. 

However, for the beautifying which is the subject of this 
article no money is necessary (though a little will occasionally 
be useful). We are concerned, in fact, with the ever topical 
question of singing in church, and in particular with congrega- 
tional hymn-singing. This is a subject which is beset with prob- 
lems and difficulties, and the suggestions and ideas here offered 
are an attempt to solve at least some of them. Moreover, they 
are not mere theoretical paper planning, but are the result of a 
certain amount of practical experience. 

To begin with, there is the bogey of learning new tunes, and 
thus augmenting the repertoire. The prospect of planting a new 
hymn tune into the heads of a whole parish frightens many 
choirmasters, organists, and priests, and they resign themselves 
to a wearisome repetition, Sunday after Sunday, of the dozen 
or so hymns that “everybody knows’’. Others, on the contrary, 
feel that this is a state of affairs not to be borne, and thus 
various remedies have been attempted. The first of these may 
be outlined as follows: from time to time the choir will learn 
a new tune, the organist will play it before evening service, and 
by the fourth or fifth verse the more musical members of the 
congregation will have picked it up. But since, as a rule, the 
said musical members are usually in a minority, the new tune 
will have to be “‘put on” week after week until everyone knows 
it—and tires of it. Failing that, it will be shelved and forgotten, 
or sung occasionally by the choir alone—a most regrettable 
outcome to a well-meant venture. 

To avoid this, some musical and enterprising parish priests 
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have tried congregational singing practice in place of the Sun- 
day sermon, over a period of weeks. I know ofat least one church 
where this has produced truly excellent results. Not only hymns, 
but the responses at Mass and the Credo, are now sung by all 
present, in place of the dumb passivity which formerly held 
sway. This method, while arduous for the “‘conductor’’, is bene- 
ficial by its intensiveness. It not only enables new tunes to be 
learnt in a short time, but also provides an opportunity to 
correct distortions that have crept into time-honoured favour- 
ites. We are all familiar with ‘“‘Pray fo-o-o-o-r the wanderer’, 
and ‘“‘Sweet Sacrame-e-ent dee-ee-vine”’. 

But not all priests are musicians; nor are they all in favour 
of replacing the Sunday sermon by singing practice. What can 
be done in this case? There remains a third solution, which can 
be used either by itself or in conjunction with the two just des- 
cribed. It consists simply in the abolition of the principle ‘‘one 
tune, one hymn’’, which still reigns supreme in many places. 
Most hymn-tune books contain a “‘metrical index’’, whose ob- 
ject is precisely to show the convertibility of tunes and words. 
But, I am afraid, for many this index is merely a cabalistic 
conglomeration of figures : mystical eights and sevens whose sig- 
nification is hidden from the uninitiated. The organist should 
compile his own metrical index, namely a list of hymns arranged 
in groups, each group having as title the name of some well- 
known hymn whose tune fits them all, and carrying a reference 
to other tunes of the same metre. The results of this cataloguing 
will be amazingly rewarding. The doctrinal and devotional 
riches contained in a vast host of hymns will be opened up to the 
congregation without the trouble of having to learn a single 
new tune to sing them to. Thus, what we might call the “O 
Salutaris” group will contain no less than forty-four hymns in 
the “New Westminster Hymnal’’, many of them translations of 
breviary hymns; while the “Come Holy Ghost” group will com- 
prise a similar number in the ““Old Westminster”. 

After all, the Graduale Romanum itself sets the example of 
“utility”? tunes, if so they may be called. I refer, of course, to 
the multiple Graduals on the “Christus Factus est’’ pattern, the 
8th mode Alleluia versicles, which recur at Christmas, Sundays 
after Epiphany, Ascension, and many others. So there is no 
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reason why “‘All ye who seek a comfort sure’, “Jesus the only 
Thought of Thee” (in all its sections and versions), ‘‘Lord, I 
would love Thee, not because’, “‘I dwell a captive in this 
Heart’’, etc., should not all be sung to the same tune—a tune 
which could be reserved for hymns to Our Lord; while hymns 
to Our Lady, the Saints, etc., could be varied in the same way. 

Another objection against hymn tunes, new and old, is often 
voiced by Catholics. ‘It’s a very nice tune, we admit, but it’s 
too high for us.”’ This is where the art of transposition comes in. 
With five minutes’ practice a day, an average musician should be 
able in a short time to transpose any tune into any key, not 
merely from A to A flat or E to E flat. And supposing there are 
organists who find this beyond their capacity, then they should 
buy a manuscript book and transcribe into it in suitable keys 
the tunes that need transposing. The obvious advantages of 
being able to transpose at sight are, first, that it saves the labour 
of copying out, and second, that it enables the organist to adapt 
himself to his singers. If he is accompanying broken-voiced 
schoolboys, he will play ‘““Hail Queen of Heaven” in C; an or- 
dinary mixed congregation will manage it very well in D, while 
a choir of schoolgirls will sing it in E flat or E with the greatest 
of ease and enjoyment. 

In general, tunes with a compass of more than one octave 
should be used only with the greatest caution. The late Sir 
Richard Terry had a theory that anybody could reach even a 
very high note provided that it was approached properly, i.e. 
by a leap of a fourth. Taking ‘“‘Jerusalem the Golden” as his 
model, he wrote such tunes as “Lead me to Thy peaceful 
manger’’, “I'll sing a hymn to Mary’’, and ‘‘Who is she that 
stands triumphant’’. Experience shows, however, that this “‘ex- 
tended-compass”’ type is unsuitable for congregational singing. 
The average Benediction-goer just fades out at the high bits. 
(Terry’s tunes, by the way, appear to be more popular in France 
than in England. The widely used “Recueil de Cantiques” of 
the Abbés Delporte contains a large selection of them—whereas 
the ‘“New Westminster” is very sparing of them.) On the other 
hand, the majority of the Bach chorales have a compass of no 
more than an octave; indeed, some of the finest have even less. 
For this reason they are eminently singable. 
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A final difficulty remains to be considered : the scattered con- 
gregation. Perhaps forty people will occupy as many benches 
for a week-night Benediction. If each of those forty musters up 
sufficient courage to burst into song, he will sound to himself as 
if he were performing a solo, and the net result will be a feeble 
murmur—the kind of noise that makes people think twice before 
inviting their non-Catholic friends to a Catholic service. Per- 
suade these forty faithful souls to kneel all together in the front 
of the church, and you will have a respectable choir which will 
produce an impressive volume of sound, and will be able to take 
care of itself even when the organist fails to turn up. 

While on the subject of hymns, perhaps a few words will 
not be out of place concerning Benediction music. Benediction, 
as Abbot Vonier points out (Sketches and Studies in Theology), is 
a prolongation of the Mass—of that part of the Sacrifice which 
comes between the Consecration and the Communion. So it 
would seem that the most suitable music for this function is 
plainsong, at least for the “O Salutaris’’ and the ‘““Tantum 
Ergo”’. Here again a treasure house is waiting to be explored— 
the hymns that are to be found in the “Liber Usualis”’. Innumer- 
able are the settings for the ““O Salutaris” that lie hidden in its 
pages. Some are simple enough to be learnt by the congregation, 
such as “Creator Alme Siderum’’, “‘Jesu Dulcis Memoria’’, or 
“Te Lucis ante Terminum”’ (ordinary tone) ; others are more 
elaborate and require choral treatment. If hymns are used in 
this way, Benediction will acquire a “‘seasonal’’ character which 
it too often lacks, e.g. if the ““O Salutaris”’ is sung at Christmas- 
tide to ‘Jesu Redemptor’’, in Passiontide to ‘‘Vexilla Regis’, at 
Easter to “‘Ad regias Agni’’, and so on. 

The choice of settings for the ““Tantum Ergo”’ is of course 
more restricted: but I think it unwise to eke them out with 
those pseudo-“‘plainchant” melodies which have been perpe- 
trated in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The only claim 
to plainsong that many of them have is that they are written 
in quavers and without bar-lines: which is to say that they 
resemble genuine plainsong as much as cider resembles cham- 
pagne. Second prize for suitability should go to the Bach chorales, 
of which mention has already been made. A large selection is 
available for both of the Benediction hymns. Incidentally, I 
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think the best way to conclude Benediction is witha hymn. If this 
be in honour of Our Lord the “‘Adoremus” need not be sung. 

Thus, with a little skill, effort, and goodwill from all parties, 
much can be done to make our churches musically as well as 
architecturally beautiful, and the spiritual life of the faithful 
will be proportionately enriched. Bis orat qui bene cantat. 


P. E. Couuier, S.C.J. 





THE HOLY YEAR 
SomME PsycHOLOGICAL POINTS 


OLY CHURCH appears not only to guide our actions 

but also to provide for our re-actions. Thus a pilgrimage 
is for most people a contrast to their ordinary forms of worship. 
It is unfamiliar and exceptional and so helps to awaken a fresh 
spirit where regularity has degenerated into routine. Moreover, 
much of Catholic worship involves an ordered and careful 
ritual which for the time, as it were, lives our lives for us, giving 
little opportunity, at least to the laity, for choice or activity. 
These latter, however, become even necessary on a pilgrimage, 
when one has to select a route and plan one’s arrangements. 
Further, most of our religious exercises are performed in an 
enclosed space, so it is to be expected that after a time there 
will probably come a natural desire for expansion which a 
pilgrimage so well supplies. Our ordinary religion is largely 
a matter of cycles—daily, weekly, monthly, yearly—and a pil- 
grimage is something like going off at a tangent—no longer 
round and round but on and on.... It affects also our relations 
with one another. 


In the liturgy it is of very rare occurrence that speech and 
response and action or gesture are immediately directed from one 
member of the fellowship to the other. 


(R. Guardini: Spirit of the Liturgy, p. 48.) 


Whereas on pilgrimage the group, though religious in character, 
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because of its purpose and destination allows of much freedom 
of intercourse, as is very evident from the Canterbury Tales. 

Here we may perhaps borrow an idea from the Gestalt 
School of Psychology—that of Tasks and Tensions. When we 
resolve to perform an action, they say, be it great or small (to go 
to Rome or to post a letter), we set up a tension in the mind 
which is not released till the task is accomplished. To go on 
pilgrimage is just such a task, which strings together the various 
incidents of life and gives point and meaning to all actions up 
to its completion.? 

The ceremony of sending out the pilgrim reminded him of 
this. 

Crosses were sewn upon the gown during the solemn Cere- 
mony in Church when he was sprinkled with Holy Water by the 
Priest, presented with scrip and staff and then escorted in pro- 
cession he set out on his journey. 


(H. Newton Wethered : The Four Paths of Pilgrimage, p. 101.) 


Besides it being seemly that man should wish to start upon every 
important undertaking by invoking the help of God there does 
seem to be a natural desire for him, as it were, to frame his more 
solemn actions. Thus the sign of the cross enables people to feel 
that they have begun (or ended) their prayers—the Mass itself 
begins in this way and ends with “‘Ite Missa est”’ consigning us 
once more to ordinary life. And in so far as this is a purely 
natural desire it seems to have something of the nature of what 
psychologists call Dissociation—in its mildest form, of course. 
The opening action tends to put a man in a different “frame of 
mind’’, Thus if the transition is from the secular to the sacred 
he becomes less open to worldly and more receptive to religious 
influence. In this way a pilgrimage is something like a retreat 
(though in others it is the very opposite), as it causes some sort 
of discontinuity with our immediate past. Indeed people speak 
of a change as making a little ‘‘break’’, and its psychological 
importance is that it sometimes enables people to perform some 
difficult duty which remained neglected while they were guing 
round in ‘‘cycles”—even religious ones. And one of the reasons 
for going on pilgrimage was ‘‘to ease the soul of some of its 


1 “Therefore, whether you eat or drink or whatever else you do, do all to the 
glory of God” (I Cor. x, 31). 
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vague restlessness in an age when conditions of life tended to 
cramp men down to certain localities.’! In this connexion St 
John de Burg, 1385, writes “‘contra acediam opera laboriosa 
bona ut sunt peregrinationes ad loca sancta’’. If in setting out 
the main feeling was one of breaking from the home circle, as 
they advanced on their journey there would have been a mount- 
ing tension of interest and excitement till the first sight of the 
dome of St Peter’s came into view. Then follows the entrance 
by the Holy Door, which effects a further feeling of “‘dissocia- 
tion’’, for, as Guardini, writing of any church door, says, 


The door stands between the outer and inner things, between 
the market and the sanctuary, between things which belong to 
all the world and those dedicated to God. 


(Sacred Signs, p. 28.) 


Moreover, every pilgrim is a penitent. 


So it would seem fitting that those whose temporal punish- 
ment has been remitted by the gaining of the Jubilee Indulgence 
should enter into the Paradise from which their sins have expelled 
them. 


(Holy Year, 1950, compiled by Rev. G. Wheeler, M.A.) 


Finally a Pilgrimage is a great profession of faith. Men coming 
from all parts show the Church’s Catholicity, as they converge 
on Rome they manifest its Unity, and their devotion to the 
tombs of the Apostles illustrates its Apostolicity and Holiness. 


A. G. HERRING 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


NE of many encouraging signs of the revival of letters 

after the war has been the high standard maintained by 

the Dominicans of St Etienne in the three series of publications 

under their direction: that is, the Revue Biblique, which, with the 
1 Catholic Encyclopedia, art. ‘‘Pilgrimage’’. 
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end of hostilities, shook off its merely nominal disguise of Vivre et 
Penser ; the great sequence of volumes in the “Etudes Bibliques”’ 
library, of which Pére Lagrange’s commentaries on the Gospels, 
“ces quatres pierres de taille en granit rose’’, seem always to take 
first place; and, finally, the new “‘oeuvre collective d’exégétes 
d’écrivains francais” that is appropriately styled La Bible de 
Jerusalem. The larger series, the “Etudes Bibliques’’, is, unfor- 
tunately, shorn for the time being of some of its chief glories, so 
long as Allo’s great commentaries, and Lagrange’s Epitre aux 
Romains and Epitre aux Galates, continue to remain out of print. 
By way of compensation several substantial works have been 
added to the series since the war came to an end, and these will 
now be noticed in order of publication. 

The first on the list is Saint Paul: Les Epitres Pastorales, by 
that really eminent writer Pére C. Spicq, O.P., of the Domini- 
can faculty of Le Saulchoir.’ In his introduction the author 
reminds us that, while the epistles to SS Timothy and Titus 
are not so important as the four great epistles of St Paul or those 
of the captivity, they are of the greatest value as witnesses to the 
development of the Church’s life and the fixing of her dogmatic 
formulae in the second half of the first century. It is all the more 
remarkable that no commentary on these epistles of the first 
importance has been produced by a French scholar, whereas 
commentaries in English and German are so numerous that 
Pére Spicq’s bibliography for the last century and a half can do 
no more than mention the more outstanding works. The prob- 
lems relating to the date, language, style, and authenticity of 
the Pastoral Epistles would require a full volume for their com- 
plete discussion, and the author of the present work considers, 
quite reasonably in these days of paper shortage, that he was 
not obliged to furnish such a volume. He has been content to 
discuss most of the problems in the order of their occurrence in 
the commentary, and his introduction, purposely reduced to a 
minimum, deals mainly with matters of style, vocabulary, and 
authenticity. 

Pére Spicq was probably well advised in concentrating his 
energies as a commentator upon the clear enunciation of the 
literal sense, even though this has involved a less close attention 


1 Gabalda, Paris, 1947. Pp. cceviii + 416. Price 1000 francs. 
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to philology and the comparative style of documents than would 
have been tolerated in many commentaries in the same series 
(notably those by the late Pére Allo, who, rather disconcer- 
tingly, adopted a division under three heads: A, philology and 
textual criticism; B, parallel passages; and C, commentary 
properly so called). One may be a little doubtful whether tex- 
tual criticism can be successfully carried out in a series of notes 
in the introduction, detached from the context and the exe- 
getical treatment. It is true, of course, that some of the variants 
once considered important (such as theos in I Tim. iii, 16) are 
no longer so. But, of the three possible methods, i.e. the blending 
of textual criticism and commentary, the rigid divisions of Allo, 
and the system here illustrated, the first, in spite of some 
disadvantages, seems to be preferable. 

The translation (of which another reviewer has written: 
*‘La traduction ne vise pas a étre élégante, et elle ne l’est pas’’) 
is careful and entirely adequate, while the wealth oflearning con- 
tained in the exegetical notes and the excursuses must be studied 
to be believed. Now that so splendid an advance has been made 
by a French scholar, it is surely high time that we English- 
speaking Catholics had a volume of comparable size ad con- 
summationem sanctorum in opus ministerit. 

The immense work of Pére A. J. Festugiére, O.P., that has 
as its main title La Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste, began to 
appear in 1944 with a first volume on L’ Astrolégie et les Sciences 
Occultes, which has already been noticed in these columns.! In 
the meantime the chief treatises of the Corpus Hermeticum have 
appeared in two volumes of the Bude classics under the editor- 
ship of Pére Festugiére and Professor A. D. Nock.? This is a less 
expensive edition of the text on which Pére Festugiére provides 
a lengthy commentary in his large work, less expensive, that is, 
than the late Mr Walter Scott’s edition of the Corpus, of which 
Professor C. H. Dodd has written that, in order to get at the 
MS. text, a reader “‘has to make his way through a barbed-wire 
entanglement of sig/a’’. It must, I think, be admitted that for 
the ordinary reader in quest of the exotic and curious, the first 


1 Cf. Tue Ciercy Review, July 1946, Vol. XXVI, pp. 374-6. 

2 Hermes Trismegiste. Tome I (Poimandres), pp. liii + 195. Tome II (Asclepius), 
pp. 197-401. Societé d’édition ‘“‘Les, Belles Lettres”, Boulevard Raspail, Paris. 
1945. Price £1 55. the two volumes. 
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volume, though smaller and less impressive than its successor, 
is also far more interesting. The present work, the second 
volume, bears the subtitle of Le Dieu Cosmique,’ and is to be fol- 
lowed by volumes on Les Doctrines de ? Ame and Le Dieu inconnu 
et La Gnose. There can be no doubt about the capital importance 
of these volumes. The present one, after an introduction on the 
character of the Hermetic literature, traces the main tenets of 
Hermetism through Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, the 
school of dogmatic eclecticism (with a chapter on Cicero’s 
writings, more particularly in De natura deorum), and Philo of 
Alexandria. Pére Festugiére explains from the start that the cos- 
mic god of Hermetism was never worshipped and had neither 
temples nor images, or rather his temple was the universe and 
his images the stars in their courses. There may be some mild 
demurrers about the inclusion of a volume so pagan and so 
philosophical in a series of ‘‘Etudes Bibliques”. But the series 
has never been exclusively biblical. In 1903 Pére Lagrange’s 
Etudes sur les religions sémitiques found a home therein, and his 
final work (on Orphism) was printed in the series as recently as 
1937. Professor C. H. Dodd’s fascinating book The Bible and the 
Greeks is useful for an understanding of the biblical aspect of the 
Hermetica.? 

The third volume, in order of date, of recent additions to 
the ‘‘Etudes Bibliques” is one that recalls pleasant memories of 
a kind and deeply learned teacher in a Jerusalem lecture-room. 
It is Les Livres des Maccabées, by Pére F. M. Abel, O.P., Con- 
sultor of the Pontifical Biblical Commission and author, or 
collaborator with Pére H. Vincent, in respect of many books 
that are now standard authorities.? Pére Abel has lectured for 
many years on the Greek text of these books, and his brilliant 
articles on the topography of the Maccabean campaigns are 
well known to all readers of the Revue Biblique between 1923 and 
1926. His two volumes on La Géographie de la Palestine (especially 
t. II, 1938) and his Grammaire du Grec Biblique (1927) have helped 
to make this, his first commentary of any size, a work of quite 
unusual value. The plan of the introduction is a simple one—a 


1 Gabalda, Paris, 1949. Pp. xvii + 610. Price 1500 francs. 
2 Cf. THe CLercy Review, August 1935, Vol. X p. 146. 
3 Gabalda, Paris, 1949. Pp. lxiv + 491. Price 1400 francs. 
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chapter on the title, a second chapter on the canonicity of the 
books and their fortunes in the Church and in the Synagogue; 
then, chapters on each of the books separately, under the head- 
ings: authorship, religious character, point of view, literary 
type, sources, date, and plan of the work; next a chapter on 
chronology; finally a study of texts and versions, and a select 
bibliography. The commentary, as any reader of his earlier 
works will expect, is written with patient lucidity, and is of great 
interest not only to students of the Bible, but to all who take a 
delight in ancient history and in the manners and habits of 
peoples in a distant past. Among the various indices two are 
outstandingly informative—one on the Greek words that are 
explained in the course of the work; the other, on “Détails 
notables’’, contains references to such matters as the abomina- 
tion of desolation, apparitions of heavenly beings, the feast of the 
Encaenia, instruments of torture, belief in the resurrection, the 
sacrifice for the king at Jerusalem and sacrifices for the dead, 
the title of strategos, and consultation of the Torah. Those who 
know the late Dom Hugh Bévenot’s commentary Die Beiden 
Makkabéerbucher in the Bonner Bibel (1931) will be the first to 
welcome this larger and even more authoritative study of an 
enthralling subject. 

One may now turn from commentaries on Biblical and other 
works in Hellenistic Greek to a work of great learning in the 
medium of Latin—a recent volume of the Vulgate text pub- 
lished by the Benedictine Fathers of the Abbey of St Jerome. It 
is Volume VII> Liber Verborum Dierum ex interpretatione sancti 
Hieronymi cum Prefationibus et duplici Capitulorum serie.1 Like the 
other volumes in the series it is a really beautiful piece of prin- 
ting, and, as usual, sets out the Biblical text in double columns 
of large, clear type, accompanied by a triple series of notes rela- 
ting to the readings accepted or rejected, and the divisions of the 
text in the various codices. For the student who is not well 
versed in the history of the codices it will be of special interest 
to look out for the double-dagger sign (+ fT), which shows the 
passages where a faulty reading in the archetype has been 
corrected either conjecturally or by reference to later codices. 


1 Libreria Editrice Vaticana, Citta del Vaticano, 1948. Pp. xii + 324. Price 
not stated. 
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Alternatively, the words cum errante archetypo may be noted where 
they occur, always in italics, in the first apparatus. There are 
not many occurrences in this Latin text of1and 1 Paralipomenon, 
but I have noticed the following: 1 Par. iii, 1: Iezrahelitide (in 
place of two misspellings in some MSS.) ; viii, 40: centum quinqua- 
ginta (in place of : centum quinquaginta mille) ; ix, 14: filii (for: 
filii et filii) ; xxi, 12: famem (for: pestilentiam) ; xxiii, 10: Ieeth 
(for: leeth); xxv, 5: videntis (for: videntes). m Par. vii, 20: 
sanctificavi (for : aedificavi) ; xv, 19: add quintum éo tricesimum; 
xxiv, 8: read domus domini (for domini) ; 16: cum Deo et cum 
domo ejus (for : cum domo ejus) ; xxv, 5: trecenta (for triginta). 
With the exception of the passage marked with an asterisk 
(which in the Sixto-Clementine text appears as ‘‘cum Israel et 
cum domo ejus’’) none of the changes is at all significant. Inci- 
dentally, m Par. xxiv, 16, was the verse chosen for the grave 
of the Unknown Warrior in Westminster Abbey, and, like so 
many suggestions of the kind, was of private inspiration. It will 
be seen, then, that the reader habituated to the Sixto-Clemen- 
tine Vulgate has no reason to look for any sensational changes 
in this edition ad codicum fidem, though the devoted labours of 
Abbot Salmon and his monks have given all possible help for 
the establishment and justification of the text as we have it 
today. 

For readers of the Vulgate who wish to be informed very 
thoroughly about the history of the version and the work that 
is being done in our own time, no better book could be recom- 
mended than De Vulgaat, by Mgr Jan O. Smit, titular bishop of 
Paralus and Consultor of the Biblical Commission. The book 
is divided into four sections, dealing respectively with the Latin 
Bible before St Jerome; St Jerome’s own labours; the Vulgate 
after St Jerome (under such headings as: text-recensions and 
correctoria, printed Bibles, the Council of Trent, the revision 
under Sixtus V, the Sixto-Clementine Bible, and criticism of the 
Vulgate text down to the appointment of the Vulgate Com- 
mission in 1907) ; and the work of the Commission in the forty 
years of its existence. For those who do not read Dutch there is 
compensation in a lengthy appendix (pp. 167-282), providing 
notes in a variety of modern languages, as well as many texts in 


1J. J. Romen, Roermond & Maaseik, 1948. Pp. xv + 295. Price not stated. 
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Latin. There are forty pages of plates, many of which give speci- 
mens of Vulgate manuscripts; they include an excellent photo- 
graph of Cardinal Gasquet and of the Abbey of San Girolamo 
in Urbe. 

Joun M. T. Barton 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
JUBILEE: RECEPTION OF THE SACRAMENTS 


Is it necessary not only to receive Holy Communion but 
also to go to confession each time a person desires to gain the 
Jubilee indulgence? (W. E.) 


REPLY 


Unlike former Jubilees, when the number of times the indul- 
gence could be gained was limited, it may be gained on this 
occasion, both in Rome and by privileged classes elsewhere, 
toties quoties, that is to say as often as the conditions are fulfilled. 
Canon 931 expressly directs that the rule by which a fortnightly 
confession suffices for gaining during the fortnight all indul- 
gences which include confession as a condition does not apply 
to the Jubilee. Therefore, not only Communion but confession 
also must be repeated each time one desires to gain the Jubilee 
indulgence. A commentator in Collationes Brugenses! suggests a 
possible modification of this rule, namely whenever a person 
desires to gain the Jubilee indulgence twice on the same day, for 
Communion more than once daily is forbidden by the common 
law, and it is unusual to confess more often than once daily. 
This Belgian journal is unusually well informed and accurate 
on such points and the opinion may be followed. But, in our 
view, failing some more explicit proof of this opinion, it seems 
that the Jubilee indulgence cannot be gained twice on the same 


11949, P- 451, and 1950, p. 73. 
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day, owing to the common law forbidding Communion more 
than once a day, except when a person, having communicated 
once, receives Viaticum later in the day, as permitted by 
canon 864, §2; if the conditions for gaining the Jubilee indul- 
gence have been fulfilled before this Viaticum, there is no rea- 
son why the Viaticum should not be reckoned also as fulfilling 
a Jubilee condition ; but even so, in our view, a second confes- 
sion would be necessary. In practice, the simplest solution is to 
tell the pious faithful, who are set on gaining this indulgence as 
often as possible, that it cannot be done more than once daily. 
There may be some official solution of this point during the 
Holy Year. 


JUBILEE ‘SExTRA URBEmM’’: Is PovERTY A 
QUALIFICATION? 


It is maintained by some that, in addition to the nine classes 
of privileged persons, any one who cannot afford the fare to 
Rome may gain the Indulgence at home. Is this correct? (X.) 


REPLY 


Iam Promulgato, 10 July, 1949; THE CLERGY REvIEw, 1949, 
XXXII, p. 341:... paternus animus noster ad eos se convertit, 
qui gravi detento impedimento prohibentur. ... Hi sunt... 
qui denique tam misera anguntur sorte, ut necessarias impensas 
facere non valeant. .. . Huius vero concessionis Nostrae hi dum- 
taxat, qui sequuntur, participes sunto: nn. I-IX. 

i. The phrase in the papal document which lends support 
to the above contention is not found in the equivalent con- 
cession granted on former occasions. Though it could be applied 
to various persons in the nine classes enumerated, it seems that 
the labourers (operarii) of n. [X are chiefly intended; explain- 
ing the definition of “‘operarius”’ in this journal, 1950, XXIII, 
p. 106, we relied on a former official interpretation, 9 March, 
1925, for restricting the term to manual workers, whilst observ- 
ing that it was quite possible for the term to have a wider 
meaning in this year’s Jubilee. In our view the papal words 
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quoted above do not constitute an additional category of per- 
sons qualified to gain the Jubilee indulgence at home, but they 
are rather a part expression of the general purpose or intention 
which has moved the Holy Father to make a concession to nine 
categories of persons. These nine classes are introduced by the 
words “hi dumtaxat”, clearly demonstrating that the list of 
nine categories is what the canonists describe as given “‘taxative”’, 
which means that the list is strictly limited to those named 
therein.1 If this interpretation is correct, there is still room for 
a wider meaning to be given to “‘operarius”, but it is not pos- 
sible to add a further category to cover, for example, a person 
not included in the nine classes who is living on a small and 
inadequate pension.’ 

ii. On the other hand, some Ordinaries in their instruc- 
tions to the faithful have added the papal words quoted above 
so as to constitute, in effect, a class in addition to the nine 
classes of the document, and one commentator® includes 
“‘poverty”’ without any qualification as entitling a person to be 
numbered amongst the privileged classes. This generous inter- 
pretation, which will extend the list indefinitely if it is correct, 
may be accepted, especially when it is authorized by a local 
Ordinary ; “‘poverty”’ will then have to be estimated not on an 
absolute basis but relative to a person’s ability to pay the cost 
of travelling to Rome. 


DIocEsSAN MARRIAGE TRIBUNALS 


Has the Holy See issued any further guidance for these 
tribunals subsequent to the instruction Provida, 15 August, 
1936? (T.) 


REPLY 


i. Indirectly a certain number of Roman documents, such 
as the replies of the Code Commission or of the Congregation of the 


1 Cf. the use of the word in Code Commission reply, 6 December, 1943, declaring 
that the list of excepted cases in canon 1990 is given “‘taxative”; or the use of the 
word in canon 2217, §1, 1, which we believe is the only instance of its use in the 
Code. 

2 Fr Cummins in THe CLercy REviEw, 1950, XXXIII, p. 33. 
3’ Fabregas, S.J., in Periodica, 1949, p. 383. 
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Sacraments, serve for the guidance of diocesan tribunals in so far 
as they give official interpretations of the common law, and in 
addition Rotal judgements indicate the jurisprudence of eccle- 
siastical courts on their highest level. It is not possible to give a 
complete list of all these documents. The best method of get- 
ting informed is to obtain, firstly, the most recent commentary 
on Provida, which to the best of our knowledge is either that by 
Dr J. Torre! or the second edition of Dr Doheny’s Canonical 
Procedure in Matrimonial Cases,2 both of which works contain 
documents issued up to the end of 1946. From 1946 to the 
present time Bouscaren’s Supplement to the two volumes of his 
Digest? takes one to the end of 1948, and since 1948 the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis must be consulted, or any one of the ecclesiastical 


journals, including this REview, which publish Roman docu- 


ments recently issued. 

ii. Bearing directly on the procedure of diocesan tribunals 
is a document issued 15 August, 1949, by the Congregation of the 
Sacraments and addressed to local Ordinaries and judges of their 
tribunals, entitled “Commissio Vigilantiae super Tribunalia 
relate ad Matrimoniales Causas’’. It has not, up to the time of 
writing, been published in the official journal of the Holy See.‘ 
Amongst the points noted by the Commission, none of which 
introduces any new legislation, is a warning “neve . . . iustae 
postulationes fidelium pro nullitate sui matrimonii declaranda 
inepte reliciantur”’; an adverse criticism of judgements which 
appear to be written automatically following some established 
formula, instead of being composed specifically for each case on 
its merits; and a reminder to Ordinaries that some remunera- 
tion is due to the officials of a tribunal, which should be pro- 
vided either by a tax on the litigants or from some other source 
according to the circumstances of localities. The document has 
more than one reference to the instruction Sacrosanctum, 29 June, 
1941, which contains some provisions applicable to the pro- 
cedure of diocesan tribunals. In addition to this document the 
recently published Code for the Eastern Churches, 6 January, 
1950,° is a useful source for a discerning reader, in so far as it 


1 Processus Matrimonialis, published 1947 by d’Auria, Naples. 

? Bruce, Milwaukee, 1947. ’ Bruce, Milwaukee, 1949. 
* The text is in Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1949, pp. .- 104. 

5 Tue CLERGy Review, 1950, XXXIII, p. 256. 
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codifies many of the recent Roman decisions; but it has no 
direct authority, of course, in the Western Church. 


O.LEeuM INFIRMORUM: PRIESTLY BLESSING 


May it be held that in cases of extreme necessity, when 


episcopally consecrated holy oil cannot be obtained, a priest 
may bless it himself? (T.) 


REPLY 


Canon 945: Oleum infirmorum, in sacramento extremae 
unctionis adhibendum, debet esse ad hoc benedictum ab Epis- 
copo, vel a presbytero qui facultatem benedicendi a Sede Apos- 
tolica obtinuerit. 

S. Off., 15 May, 1878; Fontes, n. 1055: Proposito casu cuius- 
dam sacerdotis qui vocatus ad assistendum infirmum destitutum 
sensibus, deficiente oleo sancto, commune oleum benedixit ut 
inungeret infirmum eique conferret illud tantum sacramentum 
cuius capax erat, et quaesito: 1. An talis praxis probanda sit; 
2. Vel saltem tolerari possit; Emi PP. responderunt: Ad 
utrumque, Negative. 

i. An earlier reply, 14 September, 1842,! declared this 
priestly blessing of oil to be invalid, and quoted a decree of 13 
January, 1611,? to the effect that it was temerarious and proxi- 
mate to error to hold that Extreme Unction could validly be 
administered with holy oil not episcopally blessed. The teaching 
of the mediaeval scholastics who denied that a priest could 
validly bless this holy oil is erroneous, for it is certain that he can 
do so with an apostolic commission express or implied, and per- 
haps even with an episcopal commission. The well-known prob- 
lem about the exact nature of a priest’s commission to confirm 
has an echo in the discussions about a priest’s commissioned 
faculty to bless oil of the sick, and, as in administering confir- 
mation, so also in blessing this oil, the practice of the Eastern 


1 Fontes, n. 891. 8 Fontes, n. 717. 
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Church is at variance with that of the West, where the tradition 
requiring episcopal blessing has been firmly maintained for cen- 
turies.1 Various explanations are offered by Cappello? and 
other writers, and a definitive pronouncement of the Holy 
See on the lines of that given for Holy Orders, 30 November, 
1947,° would be welcome. 

ii. In the meanwhile the only writer known to us who 
answers the above question affirmatively is Cappello,‘ provided 
the extreme necessity is of a general character in a region where 
priests cannot communicate with their bishops; his affirmative 
is given with less assurance’ in the case of one individual who 
is unable to confess and is dying unconscious. The difficulty is, 
of course. the decision of the Holy Office on the subject, which 
is met by holding that in cases of extreme necessity, especially 
if they are of a general character and applicable to a whole 
district, the Holy See is presumed to give the necessary commis- 
sion to priests. Faculties expressly conceded will, no doubt, 
direct what form is to be used in consecrating the oil, presum- 
ably the exorcism and prayer of blessing contained in the Ponti- 
fical for the episcopal ceremony on Holy Thursday.* This 
opinion may be safely accepted in cases at least of general 
necessity, and the sacrament administered conditionally; we 
may hope, perhaps, that in course of time a faculty to consecrate 
the oil of the sick in cases of necessity will be given de ture to 
parish priests, since this sacrament is occasionally a necessary 
means of salvation, whereas confirmation never is. 


CONFESSIONAL FOR MEN 


The church having only one confessional box, it is proposed 
to accommodate one of the fathers during a mission in a secluded 
corner of the building, for the purpose of receiving men’s con- 
fessions. Is this in order? (W.) 


1 Collat. Brugen., 1949, p. 200; Dict. Théol., V, 1989. 

* De Confirmatione, §44 seq. 

3’ THe CLercy Review, 1948, XXX, p. 62. 

4 Op. cit. §54. 5 Op. cit. §280. 

* The form in the Roman Ritual, Tit. VIII, cap. xix, is a sacramental insti- 
tuted by the Church in imitation of the sacrament of extreme unction. 
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REPLY 


Canon go8: Sacramentalis confessionis proprius locus est 
ecclesia vel oratorium publicum aut semi-publicum. 

Canon 910, §1: Feminarum confessiones extra sedem con- 
fessionalem ne audiantur, nisi ex causa infirmitatis. .. . 

§2. Confessiones virorum etiam in aedibus privatis excipere 
licet. 

Code Commission, 24, November, 1920: Utrum canon goog, 
§2: sedes confessionalis crate fixa ac tenuiter perforata inter poenitentem 
et confessarium sit instructa, pro mulieribus tantum, an generaliter 
pro poenitentibus uti forma propria audiendi confessiones in 
ecclesiis et publicis oratoriis sit servanda. Resp. Negative ad pri- 
mam partem, affirmative ad secundam, firmo tamen prae- 
scripto canonis 910, §2. 

The Code Commission’s reply caused some surprise, since in 
Rome it is not customary to insist on the use of a confessional 
for receiving the confessions of men,! and even Maroto has some 
difficulty in harmonizing it with canon gto, which by implica- 
tion seems to assert that it is not necessary for male penitents to 
use the confessional box.? In this country the reply is in perfect 
accordance with our customs. 

The reply is not at variance with the canons, since the proper 
place for all confessions, from canon 908, is a church or oratory ; 
but from canon gto, §2, men’s confessions may lawfully be 
heard in private houses or rooms, which is the common practice 
with us in colleges and seminaries: this must be regarded as an 
exception to the rule of canon 908, and it is assumed that there 
is always a reason, not necessarily a grave one, for not using the 
church or oratory. What the Code Commission asserts is that when 
confessions are heard in a church or oratory, men as well as 
women should use the confessional box as a general rule— 
generaliter. This obviously permits exceptions, for just reasons 
and saving local law to the contrary, as in the circumstances 
mentioned in the above question; in any case the official reply 
is universally held not to bind sub gravi.? 


1 Periodica, 1921, p. 256, V. 2 Apollinaris, 1928, p. 407. 
3 Dict. Droit Canon., IV, col. 65. 
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MARRIAGE BEFORE WITNESSES ONLY 


A marriage attemptedin a Protestant church in this country, 
even though it is civilly valid, requires the presence of a regis- 
trar at its revalidation with the canonical form, under pain of 
serious civil penalties to which the priest is liable. Is this not 
the grave incommodum of canon 1098 which justifies the parties 
contracting marriage before witnesses alone? If so, why have 
recourse to a sanatio as an alternative to the awkward and 
troublesome procedure of re-marriage with the registrar’s inter- 
vention? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1098: Si haberi vel adiri nequeat sine gravi incom- 
modo parochus vel Ordinarius vel sacerdos delegatus qui matri- 
monio assistant ad normam canonum 1095, 1096:... validum 
et licitum est matrimonium contractum coram solis testibus; et 
etiam extra mortis periculum, dummodo prudenter praevideatur 
eam rerum conditionem esse per mensam duraturam.... 

S.C. Sacram., 24. April, 1935 (private) ; THe CLercy Review, 
1938, XIV, p. 367; Bouscaren, Digest, II, p. 336: An, scilicet, 
ratione habita responsi dati a Pontificia Commissione ad Codicis 
Canones authentice interpretandos diei 25 Lulii, 1931, relate 
ad can. 1098, ad hunc canonem referendus sit casus, quo Paro- 
chus vel Ordinarius celebrationi matrimonii religiosi assistere 
nequit, quia lege civili prohibetur, etiam sub poena, matri- 
monium coram Ecclesia celebrare, nisi praecesserit matrimon- 
ium sic dictum civile, et hoc ab auctoritate civili omnino recu- 
satur, v.g. ob defectum instrumentorum quae lex civilis requirit? 
Resp. Affirmative. 

i. The rather curious state of our civil law is not due, we 
think, to any particular bias against the Catholic Church or in 
favour of the Protestant Church, but is a correct deduction 
from the wording of the Statutes on the subject. The Code Com- 
mission reply, 25 July, 1931,? decided that the law on marriage 
before witnesses alone included ‘‘etiam casus, quo parochus vel 


1 Cf. Toe CLercy Review, 1946, XXVI, p. 380. 
* Op. cit., 1931, II, p. 447. 
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Ordinarius, licet materialiter praesens in loco, ob grave tamen 
incommodum celebrationi matrimonii assistere nequeat”’, a 
ruling which the private reply, 24 April, 1935, expressly applies 
to avoiding civil penalties. A further elucidation, 3 May, 1945,) 
declared that the grave incommodum in canon 1098 is also that 
which threatens either or both of the parties. 

ii. If it could be maintained that the tiresome business of 
civil re-marriage is of itself a grave incommodum, within the mean- 
ing of canon 1008, an affirmative answer to our correspondent’s 
first question would automatically follow, and the practice in 
many dioceses of revalidating these marriages by sanatio sup- 
ports perhaps the view that the alternative and more cumber- 
some process is a grave incommodum. The question is merely one 
of positive law, and it might well be that at some future time 
a further official reply sanctioning this interpretation will be 
added to the interpretations already given; or a declaration of 
nullity alleged ex defectu formae might be refused in a case where 
the parties, in the circumstances we are discussing, failed to 
observe the canonical form. 

iii. A careful examination, however, of all the interpreta- 
tions officially given supports the opinion that this case, in the 
present stage of the canon law, does not come within the grave 
incommodum of canon 1008. For, apart from the case of physical 
absence of the parish priest, the interpretations suppose that 
the civil law unjustly forbids the marriage to take place and 
threatens either the priest or the parties with penalties if the 
civil law is violated. In the case under discussion the marriage 
is not forbidden and the priest is not threatened provided the 
parties obey the law by obtaining the presence of the registrar ; 
neither are the parties themselves under any incommodum beyond 
that which, in this country, applies to nearly every marriage 
contracted in a Catholic church. 

iv. The sanatio procedure is an opportune method of avoid- 
ing a lot of trouble and commotion, particularly as many dis- 
trict registrars are unaware of the interpretation of the civil law 
requiring their presence at a marriage which is already civilly 
valid. But this trouble and inconvenience is not, in our view, of 
the character which excuses observance of the canonical form. 


1 Op. cit., 1946, XXVI, p. 48. 

















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


First FripAy VoTIvE MAss 


May this Mass of the Sacred Heart be said by all priests 
who choose to do so, including the celebrant not only of the 
principal Mass but of any private Mass? (X.) 


REPLY 


The rules for this votive Mass, like many of the innovations 
of Leo XIII, are sui generis, and may be studied in O’Connell, 
The Celebration of Mass I, p. 101, or in THE CLercy Review, 
1943, XXIII, p. 281. The principle underlying the use of this 
privilege is that the Mass is part of the Sacred Heart devotions 
on the First Friday, and though the exact nature of the devo- 
tions is not specified, they need to be sanctioned by the local 
Ordinary. Only one votive Mass is permitted in principle, but 
some think that it may be repeated when, with the Ordinary’s 
consent, the devotions are themselves repeated for a different 
congregation. 

Variations of the above rule may happen when, in addition 
to the privilege of the common law, all priests are permitted to 
say this votive Mass by indult: this may be granted through the 
local Ordinary, and recourse to him is recommended for the 
solution of any other doubts arising, since his permission for the 
devotions has always been a sine qua non for the use of the privi- 
lege in the common law. Other variations are apparent rather 
than real, as when the First Friday happens to fall on a day 
when all votive Masses are permitted, including, if desired, the 
votive Mass of the Sacred Heart, which then conforms to the 
common law on votive Masses, and not to the special Leonine 
provisions. 
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St Francis of Assisi. By Omer Englebert. Translated and edited by 
Edward Hutton. Pp. 352. (Burns Oates, London. 16s.) 


THERE seems to be no end to books dealing with St Francis of 
Assisi, and the Abbé Englebert’s life is the latest one published in 
English as a full-length study of the Saint. Many of the books written 
on St Francis are quite frankly presentations of the man as a Saint, 
leaving aside all discussion of the problems which his ideals provoked 
and passing no judgement on the relative reliability of the various 
legends which are the principal sources of his life. This present life, 
however, has a much wider and more critical aim, namely to give 
modern readers a biography based on all the most recent researches 
and published documents. The author deals briefly with the sources 
in his preface and lays down the principles on which he has used 
them. It may be said that he has endeavoured to choose a middle 
path in appraising them, not allowing himself to be carried away 
by the more extreme views of the Zealots nor blinding himself to the 
very grave practical problems which Cardinal Ugolino, later Gregory 
IX, and others had to solve in the early days of the Franciscan 
movement. 

It may be said at the outset that the author has succeeded very 
well in his task. He has written a very full and well-documented 
life of the Saint, and in general preserves a balanced view of all the 
problems and difficulties which arise to be discussed. Naturally on 
a subject so full of differences of opinion not all the author’s judge- 
ments will receive universal assent, nor will he appear to all to pre- 
serve a proper sense of proportion always. For example, the question 
of juridical status of the Second Order of Poor Clares is an extremely 
involved and complicated one, and it might have been better to leave 
it out of discussion altogether rather than deal with it so briefly as 
to leave a very one-sided impression. It cannot be too much empha- 
sized how revolutionary it must have seemed to the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the time to suggest that an enclosed community of 
womenshould attempt to subsist without fixed revenues and property. 
Again, it is very unlikely, despite Angelo Clareno, that the Rule of 
the Friars Minor was specifically excepted from the legislation of the 
Fifth Lateran Council. The Dominican Order has always ranked 
canonically as an earlier foundation than the Franciscan, and the 
approbation of the Rule of the Friars Minor in 1223 was no doubt 
granted because of the verbal approbation of the primitive rule in 
1209 or 1210, but it gave it no juridical priority. 
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On two of the principal questions which agitated the Order in 
its early days, those of studies and the final text of the Rule, the 
author avows (in a footnote on p. 241) that he leans to Br Leo’s 
account. This he is quite entitled to do, despite very authoritative 
opinions to the contrary. At the same time, the picture of St Francis 
overwhelmed with sorrow and distress at the developments in the 
Order, which is so often presented to us, and specifically by the author 
in Chapter XVII, can easily be exaggerated. It is doubtful whether 
St Francis had ever regarded himself very consciously as the founder 
of a religious order, and his tendency throughout was to leave much 
of the government and administration to others. Many of the de- 
velopments so fiercely condemned by the Zealots as contrary to his 
ideals were sponsored by Cardinal Ugolino, who was certainly one 
of his greatest friends and admirers and whose motives were above 
suspicion. His great ideal of poverty was more carefully safeguarded 
in the Rule of 1223, in which Cardinal Ugolino certainly had a 
hand, than in the Rule of 1221. Two things should always be re- 
membered and emphasized in this context. Firstly that all the Rules 
begin with a promise of obedience and reverence to the Pope and 
that that was a key point in the whole of the life of St Francis... 
“*Franciscus vir catholicus” . . . hence, that the interventions of the Holy 
See in the development of the Order would have received his loyal 
submission and respect. Secondly, that St Francis and such brethren 
as Br Leo would naturally look back to the early days of the Order 
and the simplicity of that life with a great nostalgia. At the same 
time, the very success of the Franciscan movement made it inevi- 
table that those days should quickly pass and that a degree of or- 
ganization and stability should be introduced if chaos was to be 
avoided. 

It should be made clear, in view of what the editor says on page 
18 and in the footnote on page 262, that the Observants and all sub- 
sequent reforms in the Order differed radically from the Spirituals. 
These latter erred doctrinally by not accepting the definition of the 
evangelical poverty of Christ and His Apostles issued by Pope John 
XXII and in discipline by casting off their obedience first to the 
Order and then to the Church. The Observants were a reform within 
the Order, and not doctrine, but discipline, subject to obedience, 
was the object of their reform. 

The author provides three valuable appendices to the book and 
a very complete bibliography which together should prove of very 
great worth to anyone wishing to study the Franciscan question in 
its entirety. The book is well produced and its value very much 
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enhanced by the seventeen splendid illustrations which are beautiful 
reproductions of mediaeval frescos and paintings of Franciscan 
subjects. 

Pautinus LAvErRy, O.F.M. 


The Chant: A Simple and Complete Method for Teachers and Students. 
By V. G. L. Second Edition. Pp. 128. (Desclée, Tournai.) 


At the end of this second edition the present writer is confronted 
with a quotation from his review of the first edition, published in 
1938. The quotation is, of course, laudatory, for publishers are not 
in the habit of citing unfavourable notices. Moreover, with certain 
modifications, it still represents the reviewer’s opinion: he still 

. “knows of no work which can compare with this in the qualities 
requisite for a good text-book”. Indeed it would be difficult to find 
a clearer practical exposition of the Solesmes method. Yet, despite a 
number of improvements introduced into the new edition, some of 
the original blemishes still remain. It is not very helpful, for instance, 
to be told that “‘a single note occurring between two neums is counted 
backwards” (p. 62), a curious turn of phrase that recurs later in the 
book: “‘Monosyllables are reckoned backwards” (p. 103). Nor is it 
correct to say that “the second note (of a podatus) . . . is always 
slightly softer than the first” (p. 65) ; for the podatus may be involved 
in a general crescendo, in which case every note should be slightly 
louder than its predecessor ! In fact this (incorrect) rule would seem 
to imply that the ictus is necessarily associated with greater intensity 
or volume—which Solesmes would deny. 

More serious criticism may be levelled at an alteration in the 
second paragraph of the Introductory Lesson (p. 7). In the first 
edition we were told that, apart from plainsong, “the Church per- 
mits certain other types of music” ; this has now been changed to “the 
Church tolerates certain other types of music”’. With all due respect 
to the author’s enthusiasm for the Church’s proper music, we must 
point out that the word “tolerates” suggests that other kinds of 
music are regarded with disfavour, even discouraged. Such exclu- 
sive rigorism finds no support in the papal pronouncements. Pius X 
says quite clearly that “the classic polyphony . . . must therefore be 
largely restored in ecclesiastical functions. . . . The Church has 
always recognized and favoured the progress of the arts, admitting 
to the service of worship everything good and beautiful discovered 

by genius in the course of ages. . . . Consequently modern music is 
also admitted in the church, since it, too, furnishes compositions of 
such excellence, sobriety, and gravity, that they are in no way un- 
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worthy of the liturgical functions” (Motu proprio on Sacred Music, 
‘i "ie present Holy Father’s encyclical on Christian Worship was 
written, as he himself tells us, to “keep the (liturgical) movement 
free from exaggeration and error” (English Translation, 7). So, later, 
he declares : “It cannot be maintained that modern music and sing- 
ing are to be completely barred from Catholic worship. On the con- 
trary, they are certainly to be admitted to our churches, so long as 
they are free from a worldly spirit. . . . Under these conditions they 
can contribute greatly to the splendour of the sacred rites, help to 
elevate the minds of the hearers and foster their true devotion” 
(Ibid., 205). 

In the Foreword the author tells us that this book has been com- 
piled from notes of her Courses in Gregorian Chant given either to 
Choir Religious or to members of teaching Orders in charge of Chant 
classes. ““The principles . . . are those of the late Dom Mocquereau. 
They have stood the test of time and, intelligently understood, have 
produced many a fine schola.” This is true ; and the fact is incontest- 
able that no other modern method produces such artistic results. 
Nevertheless we must face another fact, which is equally incontest- 
able: the plainsong manuscripts provide no evidence whatever that 
the’principle of duple and triple groupings was ever acknowledged 
or accepted by the Gregorian composers or their copyists. Indeed, 
the total absence of such evidence proves conclusively that the prin- 
ciple never entered their minds. 

To take a concrete example: Is it conceivable that a composer 
or a scribe who really wished the first line of the Victimae paschali (or 
the Lauda Sion or the Dies irae) to be sung in the Solesmes fashion 
would have been content to give no indication of his wishes? As it 
is, in the absence of any manuscript indication, the only procedure 
Solesmes can suggest for bringing such melodies into their rhythmic 
scheme is to count back from the last note and quite mechanically 
put the ictus on alternate notes, thus producing an artificial series of 
duple rhythms. Is not this a reductio ad absurdum? 

A. GREGORY MURRAY 


Histoire des Conciles d’aprés les documents originaux. Tome XI. 

Conciles des Orientaux Catholiques. Par Charles de Clercq, Docteur 
en Droit Canon, etc. Premiére Partie, de 1575 4 1849. Pp. 492. 
(Paris: Librairie Letouzey et Ané. Price 1300 francs.) 


Karu JosEpH von HeEFeELE, Bishop of Rottenburg, Wiirttemberg, 
was without a doubt one of the outstanding personalities at the 
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Vatican Council, not only on account of his physical and intellectual 
stature but perhaps no less so because of his being one of a small 
minority which opposed the definition of papal infallibility up to the 
last. However, as soon as the decree in question had been voted by 
the Council, the learned prelate made his submission with the ut- 
most sincerity. Bishop Hefele was born in 1809 and died in 1893. Up 
to the time of his episcopal consecration, in December 1869, his out- 
standing talents and his immense capacity for work had been devoted 
to study and teaching. From 1836 until the above date he taught 
Church history at the University of Tiibingen. His History of the 
Councils, in seven volumes, the first of which appeared in 1855, is his 
opus magnum. A second edition, in eight volumes, appeared in 1873, 
but only the first four volumes are by the Bishop. Volumes five and 
six were edited by Professor Knépfler of Munich, and Cardinal 
Hergenréther added another two which carry the story as far as the 
Council of Trent. The work, which at the time had about it an air of 
novelty, met with a most favourable reception. An English transla- 
tion of the first volume was published at Edinburgh in 1872, but only 
the first two volumes and part of the third of the German original 
were translated, thus bringing the story of the Councils up to the 
second Council of Nicea, a.p. 787, “the last which has been recog- 
nized alike by East and West”’ (Preface of Vol. V, p. 1). As far as I 
know the translation has not been resumed. 

In 1907 that tireless worker the late Dom Henry Leclercq 
published the first of the eight tomes of a new French translation (a 
first translation by Delarc, in twelve volumes, had been published 
between 1869 and 1878). The new edition is enriched with a vast 
number of additional notes from the pen of Dom Leclercq, so that 
the claim so justly made for the German original—namely that it is 
not a dry catalogue of facts, dates, decrees and anathemas, but a 
most fascinating history of dogma and a wonderfully vivid picture 
of the gradual formulation of revealed truth—is even more fully 
applicable to the learned Benedictine’s edition. 

In recent years various French scholars have carried the work 
of Hefele-Leclercq a good deal farther. Leclercq’s edition comprises 
eight tomes. The new editors intend to add another six, in fact tome 
IX and part of tome X have already been published and Part I of 
tome XI is here being brought to the notice of the readers of THE 
Ciercy Review. This section of tome XI deals with the Councils 
of the Eastern Churches held between the years 1557 and 1849: that 
is, the Churches of Eastern Europe and the Middle East, including 
the Ruthenians, Rumanians, Maronites, Melchites, Armenians, and 
extending even as far as the Malabars of S. India. Like the volumes 
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that have gone before, the present work is much more than a mere 
record of conciliar decisions. In its pages we are able to trace the 
rise and growth of those venerable Churches of which some are now 
being subjected to a persecution and repression far worse than any 
they have had to endure in past centuries. The whole of this mag- 
nificent work on the Councils needs no further commendation, for it 
has stood the test of time. It only remains to add that it is the kind 
of work that should appeal to the educated layman no less than to 
the theologian or the student of Church history. 


Law, Liberty and Love. By Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. Pp. 
256. (Hodder & Stoughton. ros. 6d.) 


In his preface to this thoughtful book, Professor Toynbee observes that 
“non-Catholics (among whom he ranks himself) as well as Catholics 
should have a lively interest in a diagnosis of Western History by a 
member of the monastic Order which has been living its life... 
since the sixth century”. It surely stands to reason that a monk is 
particularly well qualified to make such a diagnosis, since the manner 
of his daily life, initiated fourteen centuries ago by that splendid 
figure described by Pius XII as “‘the Father of Europe’’, is precisely 
a life based on law, braced by liberty and fostered by love. 

After a brief analysis of the teaching of the New Testament, the 
author makes a rapid survey of the centuries during which religion, 
in spite of deplorable shortcomings and even downright crime, was 
nevertheless a live thing—was, in fact, the greatest force at work not 
only in the life of the individual, but in the life also of the nations 
as such. European civilization is the product of the Christian religion. 
The historian who ignores the role of religion in the affairs of men 
ignores the most important factor in the training of the human per- 
son. Man is God’s creature, the handiwork of an eternal God, hence 
himself instinct with eternity: terrenum animal, sed coelo dignum, says 
St Augustine. Herein lies his true destiny. A society is only civilized 
if it takes into account man’s eternal destiny and facilitates its attain- 
ment. By these standards our civilization falls far short of that of the 
so-called dark ages, even though our plumbing is far in advance of 
theirs. For it remains that, broadly speaking, the conditions just 
mentioned obtained during the period before the Reformation. The 
author of this book shows that not only is law not in opposition to 
liberty, but that, on the contrary, law is an indispensable condition 
of true freedom. Liberty is the ability to realize one’s true destiny ; 
it must never be confused with licence to drift with the current of 
instinct and blind passion. As for obedience, there is nothing servile 
or purely utilitarian in it. Rightly understood it is the expression of 
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man’s awareness of his origin and purpose. It is no mere dull bend- 
ing under a yoke that he is unable to shake off his shoulders, but a 
glad conformity of the will with the will of One who is known to 
be a God of goodness and love and who, for that reason, may be 
trusted without reservation or hesitation. Here, too, is peace: nella 
sua volonta é la nostra pace! Acknowledgement of God’s sovereignty 
may be regarded as the hall-mark of the Christian ethos. We have 
an admirable instance of this in the Charter of Foundation of Cluny, 
of which the full text is given (pp. 119 ff.). William of Aquitania and 
his lady give their domain of Cluny “to St Peter, prince of the 
Apostles”, and they implore St Peter’s successors not to interfere 
with this their will but to see to its being respected for all time. 

Obedience, rightly understood, is worship. Man was made for 
worship : homo creatus est ut laudet. That is why St Benedict will not 
suffer any occupation whatsoever to take precedence of the opus Dei: 
nihil opert Dei praeponature. When these principles again inspire men 
and women, as they once did, the reign of law, liberty and love will 
be established among us. 

E. G., O.S.B. 


Abbot Marmion. Edited by the Monks of Glenstal. Pp. xi + 140. 
With four plates. (The Mercier Press. 125. 6d.) 


Tuis collection of essays has been published as an Irish tribute to 
Abbot Marmion on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his death. The 
Monastery from which it is edited is in a true sense a memorial to 
Marmion, since it was his lifelong wish to found a community in his 
native land, but events prevented the fulfilment of his wish during 
his life. Three years after his death his community of Maredsous 
founded Glenstal. 

The essays open with a collection of reminiscences of Marmion 
contributed by Dom Bede Lebbe. Abbot Bernard Capelle follows 
with a study of Marmion’s place in the History of Spirituality. The 
writer contends that never before has the highest spiritual doctrine 
been so happily adapted to the understanding of the general body 
of the faithful. Next come writers of various religious orders and con- 
gregations and one secular priest, dealing with different aspects of 
Marmion’s teaching. Fr James, O.F.M.Cap., writes on the Secret of 
Progress according to Marmion; Fr Sylvester O’Brien, O.F.M., on 
Wisdom in the Writings of Abbot Marmion; Fr Aegidius Doolan, 
O.P., on Dom Marmion and the Holy Name; Fr M. Eugene Boylan, 
O.C.R., on Benedictine Influence in the Doctrine of Marmion; 
Fr Thomas A. Hand, O.S.A., on Abbot Marmion and St Augustine ; 
Fr Norbert, O.D.C., on Abbot Marmion and St Teresa; Fr Stephen 
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Brown, S.J., on Abbot Marmion and Archbishop Goodier; Fr 
Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., on Abbot Marmion and Father Leen; 
Fr T. O’Herlihy, C.M., on Abbot Marmion as Spiritual Director; 
and Fr J. Duff on Abbot Marmion as Spiritual Guide for the Secular 
Clergy. The symposium closes with a short account of the founding 
of Glenstal, and an extract from “‘Christ, the Ideal of the Priest”, 
a work of Marmion’s not yet published, but soon to appear. 

The list of subjects and writers will indicate the scope and interest 
of the book. The Archbishop of Cashel and Emly, introducing the 
essays in a very instructive Foreword, makes a special reference to 
Fr Duff’s beautiful essay, as likely to make a particular appeal and 
be of special help to the secular clergy. 

A recurring theme throughout the essays is the universality of 
Marmion’s teaching. Although Benedictine in inspiration, and there- 
fore laying special stress on the value of humility in the spiritual life, 
it yet finds easy application in the various other religious bodies and 
in the life of a pastoral priest. The reason and source of this Fr Eugene 
Boylan finds in Benedictinism itself, which dates from the time of 
“undifferentiated” spirituality in the Church. In other words, it is 
due, as many of the writers indicate, to the fact that Marmion found 
his inspiration in the great central dogma of the Mystical Body. “‘To 
put on Christ” was his theme. He worked out the implications of this 
theme, and, as Fr O’Herlihy contends, brought new life to spiritual 
teaching by the enriching influence of a dogmatic synthesis. “Dom 
Marmion makes one touch God,” wrote Cardinal Mercier. He did 
it by understanding and inculcating the ““Verbum spirans Amorem” 
of St Thomas; and he did it in a large way; there is spiritual elbow- 
room in his conferences, the wise old spirit of St Benedict, bringing 
out the best in each person according to his character, with the Holy 
Ghost as the real Director. 

This is undoubtedly a fine tribute to Abbot Marmion. The Prior 
of Glenstal laments in his brief Preface that Ireland has been tardy 
in recognizing the worth of her great son. This work certainly makes 
amends for any shortcoming there may have been. 


What Jesus Saw from the Cross. From the French of A. D. Sertillanges, 
O.P. Pp. 182. (Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds, Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a new impression of the fine, scholarly book by the distin- 
guished French theologian and spiritual writer, which was first pub- 
lished in English about thirteen years ago. It is everybody’s book; 
the author has the gift of putting his learning in an attractive form 
which pleases and holds the reader. He begins by describing Calvary 
as it is today. He then puts on Jesus Christ in imagination, by placing 
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himself on the cross and thinking over what Christ saw and what 
He felt. He looks out on Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives, the 
Cenacle, the Temple; he studies the persons involved in the Great 
Drama, the Passers-by, Christ’s loved ones, His enemies; then, 
finally, His Tomb and Heaven. Dominican spirituality, psycho- 
logical insight, sure knowledge of Jerusalem and its surroundings and 
the descriptive power of a poet have come together to give us a rich, 
rare and original book. 


Lift Up Your Hearts. By Christopher Wilmot, S.J. Pp. x -++ 182. (Burns 
Oates. 75. 6d.) 


Tue author makes no pretence to novel or original ideas in this 
book. He merely draws on the experience of a long life in the priest- 
hood to help Catholic layfolk clearly to see that in the practice of 
their religion they can find comfort and consolation in this difficult 
post-war world. Hope is his theme; that “‘the sufferings of this time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come”’. In twenty- 
nine short conferences the author discusses the consoling things in 
our religion: Christ’s love, Our Lady’s love, God’s mercy, charity, 
interior peace, and also the many evil things and sorrows of life— 
monotony, war, pain, loneliness, death—in which the truly informed 
Catholic can see much good and out of which he can draw much 
good. With the wisdom that comes of old age, Fr Wilmot reveals 
throughout his book a kindly, gentle spirit. 


The Nine First Fridays. By the Rev. J. O’Connell. Pp. xvi + 124. 
(Burns Oates. 55.) 


Tuis is a reprint. The original was published anonymously in 1934. 
It gives the full story of the ““Great Promise” of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus to St Margaret Mary, and discusses the authenticity and the 
meaning of the Promise. It is an excellent, scholarly book which 
deservedly had a favourable reception on its first appearance. The 
author has decided that nothing written about the first edition has 
necessitated even the smallest change in the text. He thereby leaves 
unanswered the query put to him by the reviewer of his first edition, 
in THE Ciercy Review of January 1935, as to how we can have 
moral certainty of salvation after making the nine Fridays and yet 
have to remember always the exhortation of St Paul: “With fear and 
trembling work out your salvation.” St Paul is obviously speaking 
of reasonable and prudent fear. But moral certainty, as Fr O’Connell 
says (p. 99), excludes all prudent and reasonable fear of the contrary. 
jG. 
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Le Droit Public de ? Eglise. Par Nicolas Jung, D.D. Pp. 341. (Procure 
Générale du Clergé. 1 Rue de Méziéres, Paris VI. 450 francs.) 


Tue author is dean of the Faculty of Canon Law at I’ Institut Catholique, 
Paris. In examining recent treatises on the public law of the Church 
we always turn first to the writer’s treatment of the difficult ques- 
tion of liberty in professing erroneous religious belief, the right—if 
it is a right—of propagating any religion one chooses. The exigencies 
of the times in which we live have led some Catholic writers in 
periodicals to attempt to modify the traditional doctrine with a view 
to bringing it more into line with modern non-Catholic thought. It 
is remarkable that the writers of complete treatises never attempt to 
do this, since an integral and logical description of the position of 
the Catholic Church vis d vis the State, whether Catholic or not, 
makes it imperative to sustain the doctrine that the toleration of 
error can never be more than an expedient. Dr Jung retains this 
point of view as a matter of course, and his presentation of this and 
other questions is distinguished by the use he makes of more recent 
papal utterances bearing on the problem. A useful list of papal docu- 
ments is given at the end of the book, and when they are quoted in 
the text we are always given an accurate reference to some easily 
obtainable source, such as the Fontes of the Code. Though somewhat 
brief, this is an excellent manual which many will prefer to the 
classical Latin treatises of such writers as Cavagnis or Cappello. 


Church Vestments. Their Origin and Development. By Herbert Norris. 
Crown quarto. Pp. 256. (Dent & Sons. 42s.) 


Tue author of this handsome volume already has to his credit several 
works illustrating the development of non-ecclesiastical costume in 
various periods, which is itself a considerable advantage in explain- 
ing the origin of Church vestments, since we are all aware in a rather 
vague way that the vestments we use today were, for the most part, 
originally secular garments, retained in ecclesiastical use long after 
they had ceased to be the secular fashion. This volume is meant as a 
pendant to the main series, since a subject so specialized could not 
properly be dealt with in the course of a series on secular dress. 

Its most striking feature is the large number of photographs, 
black-and-white drawings, and coloured illustrations, which no 
doubt account for the price of the book. Many of them are from 
manuscripts belonging to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in- 
cluding a very fine one of Pope Paschal II incontemporary, eleventh- 
century vestments. Details of embroidery and other embellishments 
are given separately in great profusion, and modern designers, both 
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professional and amateur, will be able to draw upon them profitably 
for inspiration and adaptation. 

The text is saved from being, as it were, a kind of museum cata- 
logue by the author’s skill in welding historical references to his 
descriptions, and one may peruse it at any page with an interest far 
wider than the actual subject under discussion. Though we cannot 
always agree with the details of the author’s summary, as for example 
in his assigning the beginnings of the supremacy of the Roman See 
to about the fifth century, it does supply a background for a proper 
understanding of the various vestments explained, and amongst the 
many graceful references to the Roman Church and to Catholic 
Prelates we welcome the note on Cardinal Mindszenty, the Prince 
Primate of Hungary, who has so fully justified the symbol of his 
cardinalitial red. 

One learns with surprise that examples of the much-abused 
“*fiddle-back” chasuble are assigned by the authorities of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum to as early as the eighth century. The 
reduction from the ample shape was due to the impatience of un- 
gainly clerics who found their arms and movements impeded ; in this 
connexion the author might have thrown some light on the ques- 
tion of the folded chasuble, the planeta plicata used on occasion during 
Lent by the assistant ministers. It is not quite correct to say that the 
Roman Instruction of 1929 directed a plate to replace the communion 
or houseling cloth, and one may dissent here and there about cer- 
tain details of this kind. On the whole, however, Mr Norris has 
worthily presented an important subject, and his work will be an 
indispensable reference book of the future. 


Epistemology. Volume Two of the Philosophical Series of the Higher 
Institute of Philosophy, University of Louvain. By Canon F. Van 
Steenberghen. Translated by Fr M. J. Flynn. Pp. 324. (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York City. B. Herder, London. No price.) 


As this useful book has already been reviewed in these pages? it will 
be sufficient to notice here the merits of this translation, which has 
been made from the second revised and corrected edition. It 
appears to be as accurate a version as we have ever seen of any 
philosophical work written in French; in fact, considering the ex- 
tremely low standard of translation in this field, we had better say 
it is much more accurate than most, and preserves the lucidity of 
the original. There are, however, two minor points on which Fr Flynn 
seems to stumble. The first of these concerns the handling of the 


1 See Tue Ciercy Review, 1949, XXXII, pp. 192-5. 
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words “original” and “originalité’”’ (pp. 100, 155, 160). The second 
concerns the rendering of the phrase “’unique concept d’étre’’. It 
is a pity to substitute for this “‘the singular concept of being” (p. 186), 
as the word “‘singular” here might easily be misunderstood, especially 
by those to whom the book is primarily addressed, and also in view 
of the author’s own strictures on those who talk of “singular con- 
cepts” (p. 136). 

Fr Flynn hopes that his translation will prove to be a useful con- 
tribution to American philosophical life. We hope it will be more 
valuable still, and find its way also into English hands. There is 
serious need of such works in this country. Unfortunately, though 
no price is marked on this volume, we may conjecture, from the 
price charged for the first volume of this series, namely four dollars, 
that it will be almost prohibitive for us in England, so far as seminary 
students are concerned. 


Leo McR. 


Die Religionen der Menscheit. By Anton Anwander. Pp. xvi + 400. 
(Herder. No price.) | 


Tuis is a remarkable piece of compression. In the space of his four 
hundred pages Dr Anwander surveys the religions of the world from 
China to Peru, and if his treatment is necessarily summary, he does 
his best to mention all the evidence. The question inevitably suggests 
itself whether such a concentration of material is not likely to defeat 
anyone who is not already an expert in the subject and whether the 
expert is likely to make use of such a work. But it is important that 
the field of Comparative Religion should not be regarded as the 
preserve of the rationalist and unbeliever, and Dr Anwander is to be 
congratulated on his attempt to write an outline History of Religions 
from the orthodox Christian and Catholic point of view. We in Eng- 
land are fortunate to have the admirable C.T-S. series (at present 
undergoing revision), but there is much to be said for a comprehen- 
sive treatment by a single author. The treatment follows the accepted 
lines—Naturreligionen—the cults of primitive man—Kulturreligionen— 
the religions of the great historic empires, beginning with the Incas 
and ending with Rome—Weltreligionen, Buddhism, Islam, Judaism ; 
and finally die uebernaturliche Religion, Christianity. An interesting 
feature of the book is a collection of photographs illustrating many 
of the aspects of the subject under discussion, beginning with an 
unfamiliar primitive drawing from S, Rhodesia and ending with a 
scene in St Peter’s. 

THomAsS CorBISHLEY, S.J. 
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Manuale Theorico-practicum Theologiae Moralis. Tomus I, Pars Funda- 
mentalis. Auctore P. Ludovico J. Fanfani, O.P. Pp. 648. (Libraria 
Ferrari, Romae.) 


Fr FANFANI, a professor at the Angelicum, whose treatise on parish 
priests has always been very popular, is publishing a manual of 
moral theology, so that in addition to Priimmer and Merkelbach we 
shall now have another modern Dominican manualist to assist us in 
seeking opinions and solving doubts. The various systems for solving 
doubts are explained in this first volume, and though it is not quite 
clear which one is favoured by the author, we may conclude, from 
solutions given in the course of the book, that Fr Fanfani is prepared 
to accept Probabilism as a working system. Indeed, he goes beyond 
what is generally taught, even by religious, in conceding probability 
to the view that diocesan laws, for example censures, do not bind 
visitors staying in a house of exempt religious. On the other hand, 
it is held that when a probabiliorist confessor judges a penitent’s dis- 
positions according to probabiliorist principles, “poenitens tenetur 
parcere confessario”; assuming “parcere” to be a misprint for 
“‘parere’’, this seems to be in practice a little severe, for the penitent, 
if he wants to, may decline the view of this probabiliorist confessor 
and go to one who is a probabilist. The doctrine is nevertheless 
correct in principle, for a confessor, like anyone else, must act accord- 
ing to his own conscience; perhaps “‘parcere”’ is a correct reading, 
in the sense that the penitent ought to spare the probabiliorist 
confessor an argument about probabilism. 

It is sometimes queried whether the multiplication of manuals is 
justified. We think it is, because, although they repeat themselves to 
a large extent, each one contains some information not easily ob- 
tainable elsewhere. Thus we learn for the first time from Fr Fanfani 
that simple confessors in Rome enjoy at all times faculties to absolve 
from all censures reserved a iure to the Ordinary ; this would appear 
to render useless the concession of faculties over these censures to 
Roman confessors during the Jubilee, but many Jubilee concessions 
as well as withdrawals are more apparent than real. It is also interes- 
ting to note that the author regards the censure of canon 2388, §1, 
when the priest penitent wishes to benefit from the terms of Lex Sacri 
Celibatus, as reserved modo specialissimo, though, even so, unlike the 
others of this class, it cannot be absolved with the procedure of 
canon 2254. 

The book is well and clearly printed in large type, and we can 
suggest only one little improvement. The marginal numerals, to 
which the index refers, are difficult to discern and sometimes cover 
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several pages, a disadvantage which could be remedied in future 
editions by increasing the numbers and printing them, as is more 
usual, on the left at the beginning of each paragraph. 


Manuel de Droit Canon, Par Emile Jombart, S.J. Pp. 564. (Beau- 
chesne, Paris.) 


Tue feeling that a commentary on the whole Code within the com- 
pass of one volume can scarcely be more than a translation of the 
canons is quickly dispelled on examining this volume. In discussing 
points disputed amongst canonists, in the inclusion of every recent 
official decision, and in the citation of periodical literature, Fr Jom- 
bart’s commentary is superior to many which are more diffuse. This 
result has been achieved, firstly, by excluding the obvious; and, 
secondly, because the author, a professor at the Catholic Institute 
of Toulouse, is a master of his subject, and is therefore very com- 
petent to choose between what is and what is not essential in a 
manual of this kind. 


Moral and Pastoral Theology. By Henry Davis, S.J. Sixth Edition. 
Four Volumes, each 400-500 pages. (Sheed & Ward. 64s. the 
set.) 


Few subjects need such constant revision as the practical manuals of 
Moral Theology, and the work of Fr Davis, too well known to need 
any praise, keeps pace with the flood of documents and decisions 
which rule or modify his subject matter. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned the important recognition now given to Secular Institutes 
which embody the essentials of the State of Perfection; the power 
now enjoyed by parish priests of administering Confirmation; the 
modification of canon 1099, §2, by the papal deletion of the last sen- 
tence; and the new rules to be observed, since the promulgation of 
Sacrosanctum, in the parish priest’s investigation of a proposed mar- 
riage. These and all other fresh developments are introduced and 
explained in their appropriate place, and this English manual is much 
more reliable than the Latin books, which have not been brought 
up to date. 


Epitome Turis Canonici. Auctoribus A. Vermeersch, S.J., et I. Creusen, 
S.J. Editio septima. Pp. 689. (Dessain, Malines. 150 /r.) 

Fr Creusen, now the sole author of this very popular commentary, 

has produced a new edition without altering the numeration of 

paragraphs and without adding very much to the size of the work, a 

method which could usefully be followed by all the manualists. 
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Nothing of any importance is omitted. The new Secular Institute is 
provided for in Tit. xvii (bts), the original Tit. xvii being as in the 
Code “De Societatibus viventium in communi sine votis’’. In fact, 
until the matter is clarified “‘bis” is a very suitable description, for 
on the one hand the documents seem to warn Secular Institutes 
against the common life, yet on the other hand many of these Insti- 
tutes retain it in their Constitutions. A notable feature of previous 
editions was the text of faculties printed at the end of the first volume; 
this is retained and we are given, amongst others, Formula II of the 
episcopal quinquennial faculties granted to American bishops in 


1946. 


Lest We Forget. Courtesy in the Convent. By the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. (The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. Price 
$1.50.) 

Ir is no small achievement to write eighty pages on so delicate a 

matter as courtesy, in a way that is completely practical and yet so 

delightfully readable in every line. Yet that is what the writers have 
done in this truly gracious little book. It is packed full of helpfulness 
as to what a nun should do and be in this modern world. Practically 
every member in the community is included in it, from the house- 
keeper who “sees that meals are promptly and tastefully prepared, 
that laundry work is carefully done and the mending basket regu- 
larly emptied”, to the teacher in whom there should be no place for 
“the affected simper, the habit of chewing gum or the frequent use 
of slang”. One chapter tells us how to “grow old gracefully”, another 
suggests how we should edify lay people. And in truly courteous 
fashion all this is conveyed to us merely by way of reminder, “lest we 
forget’. The lightness of touch brings out in relief the winning charity 
of the Gospel with which every page is informed, bringing home to 
us that “to be courteous one needs only to love”. Anecdote and quiet 
humour are present, too, combined with a very sympathetic attitude 
towards human nature. Nor is the religious ideal ignored, since the 
aim of the book is to help us to attain “the requirements for the 

Master’s degree, T.S.C.”’. It would be hard indeed to find a more 

stimulating way of teaching us how to be “religious gentlewomen’’. 


S.C. 












CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BREVIARIUM BREVIUS 
(THe CLercy Review, 1950, XXXIII, pp. 176-81) 


“Parochus” writes: 

Dr Schutt’s interesting suggestions for reducing the Breviary do 
not appear to me to meet what parochial clergy find the greatest 
difficulty : the extra long office at the busiest time, the week-end. A 
welcome relief would be the removal of Canticum Moysis from the 
second scheme of Saturday’s Lauds and of the Confitemini and the 
Quicumque from Sunday’s Prime. The latter might well remain on 
Trinity Sunday as is the case, I believe, in the Dominican Office. 
Two other reliefs I would welcome: the reduction of all semi- 
doubles to simples, and permission to read our Office and not recite 
it verbally. I have been told that the Franciscans have the latter 
privilege, and I expect I am not alone in finding it difficult to keep 
my mind on the sense of the words when I have to pronounce them, 
while it is fairly easy, as a rule, to follow it when reading with the 
eye alone. 


SHARING IN THE SACRIFICE 
(THe CLercy Review, 1949, XXXII, pp. 228 ff.; 1950, XX XIII, 
P- 1443 pp. 287-8) 
“Cappellanus” writes: 

The reactions of a community of about two hundred sisters and 
girl boarders may be of interest. The Missa Dialogata has been the 
rule in this convent for about fifteen years, and it is likely to remain 
in possession, though nearly everyone appreciates a low Mass with 
one server responding whenever, as sometimes happens, a visiting 
priest prefers it that way: the reason for the preference may be 
summed up in the statement that it is lovely to have a little peace 
and quiet during Mass. 

When the teaching of Mediator Dei on the faithful communica- 
ting from a ciborium consecrated during the Mass at which they are 
assisting was explained, the superiors desired to assert their right, 
and the number of those wishing to communicate was ascertained 
overnight. This has a distinct value, in addition to the reasons given 
in the encyclical, as a means for preventing routine amongst the 
younger members of the community and for avoiding the abuses out- 
lined by the Congregation of the Sacraments, 8 December, 1938, a 
document commented upon in this Review, 1939, XVII, p. 111. 
But, for various reasons, it rarely happened that the number of hosts 
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corresponded to the number of communicants, a negligible point, 
since the priest could consume the surplus or supplement the hosts 
from the ciborium reserved in the tabernacle. The custom, however, 
lapsed after a few weeks, presumably owing to the labour involved 
in ascertaining the exact number of hosts required. 
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**‘DEMISSIS AD TERRAM OCULIS”’ 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1949, XXXII, p. 232; 1950, XXXIII, 
pp. 144, 287-8) 
Canon Burrett writes: 

I should like to suggest that one can go right through the horns 
of this dilemma. It seems that ‘‘Liturgicus” and, to my surprise, 
Fr Howell also are interpreting the rubric as meaning “‘demissis ad 
calceamenta sua oculis”. If one casts one’s eyes to the ground, what 
in the world is to prevent one from seeing the things that are stand- 
ing on that ground? When I read the objection of “Liturgicus” I 
began to wonder whether I had been guilty of breaking the rubrics, 
since I had often counted eight or ten people whilst turning for 
“Dominus vobiscum’’. But careful noting of what actually happened 
in practice, so far as I myself am concerned, soon convinced me that 
I was not guilty. One is assuming, of course, that the congregation 
is small and also that it is one’s own congregation, which is well 
known and whose numbers can be taken in “in ictu oculi’’, so to 
speak. There must, of course, be no delay; that would be against the 
rubrics. Let the good Fathers concerned try it. They are standing at 
a higher level than the people, they cast their eyes towards the 
ground, as distinct from sideways or upwards, and so long as the 
particular part of the ground chosen is not that contiguous to their 
own feet, I feel sure they can do the trick. 


*“REGINALD POLE’’: AN APOLOGY 
(THe CLercy Review, 1950, XXXIII, p. 280 


A. G. S. writes: 

I regret that an expression in my review of Reginald Pole, Cardinal 
of England conveyed the quite erroneous impression that the author 
was not a Catholic. Most readers will be aware that he was. Actually 
Professor Schenk was a distinguished member of the Newman Asso- 
ciation at Exeter. His untimely death is a serious loss to Catholic 
scholarship. 
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CHURCH AND STATE ABROAD 
THe Crisis IN POLAND: I 


E have not space here to do more than print the leading 

documents, without recapitulating the narrative of events, in 
what has been made the occasion for bringing the relations of the 
Church with the regime in Poland to a somewhat delayed crisis. 
On 23 January, 1950, the Warsaw Government arbitrarily and 
illegally nominated a new administration for Caritas. On the follow- 
ing day the chairman of Caritas, Cardinal Sapieha, sent a telegram 
of protest to President Bierut ; and on 30 January the Hierarchy met 
at Cracow to consider the situation. Just under a month later, on 
27 February, the Government issued a statement accusing the 
Hierarchy of taking hostile action against the State ; and on 6 March 
the Prime Minister, M. Cyrankiewicz, laid before the Sejm the pro- 
posal for the confiscation of the lands of the Church which became 
law on 20 March. The narrative of these events has appeared in 
The Tablet, with, in the issue of 8 April, a sketch of their larger 
setting.! On 13 April Cardinal Sapieha, Archbishop of Cracow, left 
Poland for Rome, where he arrived on the following day; he was 
the first Bishop from ‘“‘behind the iron curtain” to be able to travel 
to Rome during the Holy Year. On 16 April it was announced by 
the Government in Warsaw that an important and far-reaching 
agreement between Church and State had been signed in Warsaw. 
The events of the preceding weeks, and the terms in which the 
Hierarchy had found it necessary to address the Government, as 
shown in the series of documents of which we print the first two 
below and which we shall continue next month, made this announce- 
ment very unexpected, and it had plainly not been expected in 
Rome. These documents which we print are translated direct from 
the Polish, but it is interesting to note that full Italian translations, 
under the heading La Persecuzione antireligiosa in Polonia nei suot 
documenti, appeared in the Osservatore Romano of 17~18 April. While 
continuing the series next month, we shall hope to give the full text 
of the modus vivendi which has been published by the Warsaw 
Government. 


' Extracts from the first of the documents which follow have also appeared 
in that journal. 
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LETTER ADDRESSED TO PRESIDENT BIERUT BY THE 
HIERARCHY OF POLAND ON 30 JANUARY, AND READ 
IN THE CHURCHES OF POLAND ON 12 FEBRUARY, 


1950 


ITH regard to the latest orders of the Government in connection with the 
affairs of Caritas, His Eminence Adam Cardinal Sapieha, chairman of 
Caritas in Poland, sent the following telegram to President Bierut on 24 January: 


“H.E. President Bierut, Warsaw.—Deeply shocked by the methods of control 
and by Press articles that are full of hatred, I solemnly protest, and request a 
change of behaviour.—Adam, Cardinal Sapieha, chairman of Caritas.” 


Since this telegram remained unanswered, the Polish Episcopate, assembled in 
plenary session at Cracow, feels obliged to make the following declaration to the 
President of the Republic: 


THE GOVERNMENT has cited the Decree of the President of the Republic of 22 
April, 1927, on the supervision and control of charitable institutions, as a legal 
basis for the recent orders by means of which the Government is striving to 
destroy the activities in Poland of Caritas, which is a Church institution. It is 
obvious, however, that the Decree referred to does not give the Government the 
right to exercise control over Caritas, or, in particular, to exercise a control of the 
present scope and methods, and does not authorize the Government to appoint a 
governing body for that institution. The Decree cited refers only to societies, 
institutions and establishments of which the aims are related to social welfare as 
defined by Article II of the parliamentary Act of 16 July, 1923, on social welfare. 
Caritas in Poland is an essential part of the activities of the Church, and not a 
society, institution or establishment which could be regarded as one defined by 
the parliamentary Act in question. 

Activities in the field of love and charity are an essential part of the Christian 
religion. There is no Christian religion without these activities. Thus Caritas is the 
expression of the realization of the Catholic religion in the field of love and charity. 
Therefore Caritas in Poland is not an institution, society or establishment of which 
the aims can be classified as belonging to social welfare as defined by the parlia- 
mentary Act in question. 

Moreover, the Decree of the President of the Republic of 22 April [1927], on 
the supervision and control of charitable institutions, clearly states in Article I 
that this Decree does not apply to public and denominational institutions. Using 
the terminology of the Decree, Caritas in Poland is ‘‘a public and denominational 
association”’ because it is, as has been stated above, an essential part of the activities 
of the Catholic Church, the registered institutions of which are by law given the 
character of “‘public’’. 

The control of Caritas ordered by the Government on the strength of the Decree 
cited, which is not even limited to the distribution of the State subsidies allocated 
to Caritas but embraces also the religious donations [alms] of members of the 
Catholic Church and the manner in which those donations are distributed, is con- 
trary to the laws of Poland. Hitherto the authorities have always recognized this 
position, and that is why they have never objected to the limitations envisaged in 
the cited Decree of the President of the Republic. But should one take the view 
that the cited Decree of the President of the Republic applies to Caritas, even then 
it must be stated that only individual charitable branches, and not the whole of 
Caritas, could be submitted to supervision, and that that supervision would be 
restricted to making their activities conform to the rules and regulations of the 
law. 

Moreover, in the fact of the appointment of a governing body for Caritas in 
Poland the law has been violated. Article XI of the quoted Decree of the President 
of the Republic clearly states that, in cases of failure to conform to the Decree or 
to regulations of the supervising authority, that authority can issue an admonition 
in writing. and only if such admonitions have no effect can the supervising 
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The Golden Well 


An Anatomy of Symbols 
By Dorothy Donnelly 10/6 net 


This study of symbolism seeks the viewpoint of the whole 
man rather than that of the specialist. It conceives of symbols 
as the alphabet of a universal language which is in its turn the 
vehicle for thought and aspiration common to all mankind. The 
author supports her case with material drawn from a rich 
variety of sources. 


The Christian Faces the Ruins 
By M. Riquet, S.J. 7/6 net 


To look upon the ruins of a civilisation and say that only 
love can do the rebuilding is, you will say, well enough for a 
preacher. But this is a preacher who has had to cope with reality 
—years of torture in Dachau and Mauthausen. When such a 
man insists that love is the only answer, you cannot laugh him off. 


We Work While the Light Lasts 


By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 7/6 net 


Given a plot, this book might quite well have been a novel. 
As it is it has a developed theme, plenty of material for charac- 
terization and a good deal about the perennial problem of two 
people getting on with one another. The book is, in effect—as 
were the two which preceded it, We Die Standing Up and We 
Live With Our Eyes Open—a collection of more or less spiritual, 
more or less social, ethical and moral essays. 


They Made Me Sign 


By J. C. Heenan, D.D. 5/- net 


This is a rather brilliant notion, excellently carried out. If you 
know a non-Catholic who wants to marry a Catholic you will be 
doing him a very good turn if you give him this book. The 
Church’s position on mixed marriages is made perfectly clear 
and enough general instruction in the Faith is given to make it 
likely he will ask for more. 
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authority demand that the governing body of the institution in question be removed. 
Only in the case of serious and repeated infractions of the law can the supervising 
authority appoint an emergency governing body. It therefore follows clearly that 
a governing body cannot be appointed before a control has been imposed which 
has revealed serious and repeated infractions. In defiance of these provisions, 
however, and without prior admonition, the Government has first appointed a 
new governing body for Caritas in the whole of Poland, and now, only after taking 
that step, is exercising controls, without even notifying the Church authorities, 
who alone are competent in this matter. 

Moreover, the methods by which the control is being exercised, and the 
accompanying incidents, must give rise to the gravest misgivings about the aims 
of the whole procedure. They give the impression that what is really intended is 
not control to safeguard the public interest, but the abolition of Caritas as a Church 
institution and, by means of insinuations and calumnies, the destruction of the 
Church herself in Poland. 

A specially staged Press and Radio campaign, together with conferences, 
meetings and assemblies, cannot fail to give this impression. While the control is 
being carried out, the Press, by means of slander and by giving publicity to un- 
confirmed accusations, is influencing the authorities which exercise that control. 
It is enough to quote some examples of the findings published in this manner: 


Fr Milik, the Apostolic Administrator [in Wroclaw (Breslau)], has been accused 
of having taken, without paying, 20 kilogrammes of coffee from the stores of 
Caritas in Wroclaw that are destined for the poor—although the controlling 
authorities, which had all the records at their disposal, must have discovered that 
Fr Milik had in fact paid much more than the market price for this coffee, which, 
according to the wishes of the donors, was to be sold in order to raise funds for 
buying other articles more urgently needed by the poor. 

Another striking example of misrepresentation of the facts occurred in connec- 
tion with the case of M. Paszenda, the Director of Caritas in Wroclaw. The public 
was informed with indignation that M. Paszenda had a salary of 50,000 cl. per 
month [approximately £45], although the controlling authorities, which had all 
the relevant records and salary-lists at their disposal, were bound to know that 
his salary was in fact 28,000 2/. per month, and that M. Paszenda is the father 
of ten children and has, in addition, undertaken the care of another child. More- 
over, it was announced that M. Paszenda had been a Gestapo agent, although the 
controlling authorities who threw him into prison knew that the special criminal 
court of Poznan, at its session at Gniezno on 18 June, 1946, had found him not 
guilty of this charge. 

It has also been announced, as a grave accusation, that Count Plater had 
worked in an honorary capacity in the governing body of Caritas in Wroclaw, 
although the controlling authorities must have known that Count Plater was a 
paid employee of the delegate of the Government. 


We pass over similar accusations, such as that Fr Milik took linen and goloshes 
for himself, when the controlling authorities should have known that in fact those 
articles were given to a beggar ; that the directors of the Caritas branches took great 
quantities of foodstuffs for themselves, although it was easy to find out that they 
had taken these goods for those under their care; or that in an old people’ s hone 
in Cracow, called by the Press a Caritas institution, people suffered misery, when 
in fact this old people’s home is run by the Munic ipal Council and not by Caritas 
at all. 

Separate columns in the Press and in Radio communiqués are devoted to 
accusations relating to special categories of abuses, intended to discredit the Church 
in the eyes of the faithful. Thus, accusations are being made that the clergy and 
religious Orders have been given subsidies, although the controlling authorities 
could easily have found out that the N.C.W.C. and other benefactors sent special 
gifts for the clergy and for the religious Orders, and that these gifts have been 
distributed according to the wishes of the donors, and not merged with Caritas 
funds for the poor. So far as the American N.C.W.C. was concerned, Caritas acted 
only as a forwarding agent. Accusations are being made with particular emphasis 
that many gifts are being distributed to major and minor ecclesiastical seminaries, 
although it is well known to the controlling authorities, and to the whole nation, 
that these funds are being used for feeding and educating poor ecclesiastical and 
lay students alike. Caritas is often accused of giving help to prisoners, although, 
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quite apart from the principles of Christian morals, the controlling authorities 
know full well that the governors of State prisons permitted such help to be given, 
and that parcels were consequently delivered to the prisoners with State consent. 

The Episcopate condemns this campaign, as harmful to the Church, together 
with what the State has begun to do to mobilize the Catholic clergy, nuns and 
faithful against Catholic charity, frequently by means which violate the freedom 
of conscience. Priests, nuns and faithful alike are driven to conferences and public 
meetings aimed against the Church, by such means as terror, deceit, orders, or 
strong moral pressure which is exercised not only personally by district and pro- 
vincial governors and mayors of towns but even by party authorities and public 
security officials. There have been cases when priests were simply kidnapped, 
taken out of bed in the early hours of the morning by members of the militia armed 
with rifles, who did not even allow them to celebrate Holy Mass, or, again, who 
compelled them to interrupt religious functions, so that priests have been taken in 
their liturgical attire. Priests have frequently been obliged to go into hiding. 

In order to seduce those assembled into fighting against the charitable activities 
of the Church, the State authorities arrange lavish receptions for them, with 
alcoholic drinks. In some cases priests have been fined for declining to participate 
when they realized the aims of these meetings. Among the names of priests claimed 
to have taken part in such meetings are the names of some who died long ago. 
Moreover, priests are being forced into these activities by being appointed, often 
without their knowledge or despite their protests, to be members of the governing 
bodies of Caritas appointed by the State. 

The Polish Episcopate solemnly protests to the President of the Republic against 
the orders and methods described above. At the same time, the Episcopate has the 
right to expect the revocation of the above-mentioned orders and of the illegally- 
instituted governing bodies of Caritas. 

Cracow, 30 January, 1950. 


ek ApAM STEFAN CARDINAL SAPIEHA, Prince Archbishop; Metropolitan of 
Cracow. 

> STEFAN Wyszynski, Primate of Poland; Metropolitan Archbishop of Gniezno 
and Warsaw. 


> ROMUALD JALBRZYKOWSKI, hh IGNacy Swirskl, 
Archbishop of Bialystok. Bishop of Siedlce. 

Kk Eucerusz Baziak, MicHaL KLepAcz, 
Archbishop of Lubaczow. Bishop of Lodz. 

> Wacenty DyMek, CzEsLAw FALKOWSKI, 
Archbishop of Poznan. Bishop of Lomza. 

%« Teopor Kusina, PiotR KALwa, 
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Bishop of Czestochowa. Bishop of Lublin. 
> Karot RADONSKI, Karovt Mik, 
Bishop of Wloclawek. Apostolic Administrator of 
> SrAnisLAw ADAMSKI, Wroclaw. 
Bishop of Katowice. ANDRZEJ WRONKA, 
> FRANcISzZEK BARDA, Apostolic Administrator of 
Bishop of Przemysl. Gdansk. 
Ke Jan Lorex, EpmuNnb NowlIckI, 
Bishop of Sandomierz. Apostolic Administrator of 
ek CzestAaw KaczMAREK, Gorzow. 
Bishop of Kielce. BoLesLAw KoMINEK, 
> TApeusz ZAKRZEWSKI, Apostolic Administrator of 
Bishop of Plock. Opole. 
> JAn Srepa, TrEopor Bunscn, 
Bishop of Tarnow. Apostolic Administrator of 
> Kazimierz JozeF KowA skl, Olsztyn. 
Bishop of Peplin (Chelmno). ek ZycMuNT CHOROMANSKI, 


Secretary to the Episcopate. 
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a burden on individuals, not only because of 
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executor and trustee organisation which it 
has built up over the last forty years. 

For the convenience of those interested in this service, 


Branches of the Executor and Trustee Department 
have been opened in various parts of the country. 
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LETTER AD CLERUM OF THE POLISH 
ON 30 JANUARY, 1950 


EPISCOPATE 


ELOVED priests and Brethren in God, 

Recent events in connection with the intervention of the State authorities in 
the affairs of Caritas induce us, dearly beloved, to confide our thoughts and 
observations in you. 

We have known for a long time that clouds were gathering over the charitable 
activities of the Church. Our endeavours to clarify the legal position of Caritas 
in Poland met with no result. Recently, on the proposal of the Minister of Public 
Administration, the Bishops laid new articles of association before that Minister. 
But, contrary to our hopes, we have lived to sce [the establishment of ] commis- 
sions of investigation [for Caritas], the sealing of the diocesan offices [of Caritas], the 
appointment of provisional governing bodies, and public meetings and assemblies 
which condemned the activities of the governing bodies appointed by ourselves 

and all this on the instructions of that same Minister. 

These events alone, and the developments connected with them, compel us to 
look more deeply into the whole matter. The circumstances accompanying the 
attacks on Caritas clearly reveal the intentions. It is not only this or another 
manner of conducting charitable activities which is at stake, but something a 
hundred times more important for the life, organization and unity of the Church 
in Poland. 

Let us recapitulate the facts—the direct interference of the public authorities 
in matters which concern the organization of the Church; a vote of no confidence 
in the Cardinal Chairman of Caritas and in the Bishops; the seizure of the Bishops’ 
charitable offices and of Church property serving charitable aims; the arbitrary 
nomination of Diocesan governing bodies; the appointment of priests to these 
governing bodies by the State authorities; the introduction into these governing 
bodies of men little or not at all known in Catholic circles; the exploitation of 
priests, who have been dragged about from meeting to meeting like inanimate 
objects; the feverish debating of matters relating to religious life; and, finally, and 
most degrading for human beings, bribery, in the form of costly and showy 
banquets, free railway and motor-bus tickets, and a flattering of the clergy by high 
State officials that is most unexpected in the present circumstances—and all this 
is only part of the whole picture. 

Does this not awaken suspicions in us? Is it really only a solicitude for the poor 
which brings about all this? Does the fact that some priests have been conde mning 
alleged abuses on the part of the Bishops and clergy not show that much more is 
involved in this matter than the well-being of the poor? Dearly beloved brother- 
priests, the warning of the Apostle never had a more explicit meaning than today, 
so that we must read with particular care the words of Compline: Fratres, sobrii 
estote et vigilate. 

You understand clearly what we represent, and why. We defend the rights 
of Holy Church, who, because of her divine truth, her supernatural powers and 
her internal unity and independence, has been fought against for centuries. The 
present forms of this struggle are neither new to us nor une xpected. The age-long 
experience of the Church should enable us to discriminate. The truly barbaric 
methods of securing the support of the lower clergy for the attack on ecclesiastical 
institutions should awaken in us the sense of a sacerdotal dignity which will not 
allow us to be used for alien purposes, for a mess of pottage. 

For today you are told to debate the ‘‘abuses” in Caritas, and to condemn the 
Ordinary of Wroclaw [Breslau].'! Tomorrow you may be compelled to act against 
your own Bishop. The day after tomorrow the Caritas affair will be forgotten, and 
you will perhaps be dragged, under the cover of high-sounding invitations, to 
meetings of which the purpose will be the condemnation of some order given by 
the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Up to now we have been able to defend ourselves successfully against the 


‘The Ordinary of Wroclaw is the Apostolic Administrator, the Fr Milik referred to in the first 
of these documents: an Ordinary, of course, is not necessarily a Bishop, 
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feverishness of contemporary life, which is depriving the people of the last vestiges 
of tranquillity. We have kept far apart from political life and from its excitement, 
and now we have been attacked in our own fastness. 
Do not be astonished, therefore, dearly beloved brethren, if we are compelled 
' to give you a firm and paternal warning. The unity, the internal solidarity and the 
loyalty of the Catholic clergy, united with the Holy Father and with the Bishops 
by divine institution, is threatened. The peace of God, which we have to contribute 
to the life of the Church and of the devout community, is challenged. The order 
that is based upon justice and love is involved. That very justice forbids us priests, 
who know the conscience of men and are called to forgive in the name of God, to 
revile and to condemn people unknown to us. It is not fitting, in the presence 
and to the gratification of godless people, to condemn works which you, together 
with your Bishops, have organized and for which you have sacrificed so much 
labour and generous offerings.! | 
You know well that there are no perfect works in this world; there could, 
therefore, have been some imperfections in the work of Caritas. However. you a 
also know well that we ourselves have worked above all to improve the activities 
of Caritas and to raise them continually higher. 
Today those who are the least guilty, who were the first to offer their assistance 
in the hard and crucial times when the freedom of our country was regained, are 
falling the victims of condemnation. They all deserve our love, which should come 
to the aid of justice ; for plenitudo legis est ‘dilectio (Romans, 13, xvi). This very love 
forbids us priests to abuse anybody, to condemn, to debate; on the contrary, it | 
obliges us to take care that we fulfill our priestly duties all the more conscie ntiously. 
The responsibility for organizing Caritas properly should be left to the Bishops, 
and, as to yourselves, you should examine your consciences and see whether you 
have in fact fulfilled the counsels and the exhortations to charity issued by your 
ecclesiastical superiors. It so happens that many priests who have signed protests 
against Caritas have not troubled to organize branches of that movement in their 
parishes and have not contributed anything towards it. 
Harmony and order in the internal work of the Church demand that repara- 
tion should be made for the scandal given to the faithful. Many priests, it is true, 
have given scandal by showing weakness when faced with violence and unjustifie d 
demands, since it has caused anxiety among the Catholic community. It is therefore 
necessary to restore confidence by acting according to justice and to the law of 
the Church. Therefore : 


of the priesthood and contrary to the commands of God and to the canon 
law, and have thereby given scandal to the faithful, have the duty of repairing 
the scandal by the most appropriate means. 

II. Priests should remember that they cannot take part in any meetings 
of a political character. 

III. Still less can they take part in meetings of which the purpose is to fight 
the institutions of the Church, to set the clergy in opposition to the Bishops, to 
weaken the unity of the clergy, and to attempt to detach them from the 
Hierarchy, which means from the true Church of Christ. 

IV. Priests should know that the Episcopate of Poland has done much, 
and is ready to do everything, that is necessary for the maintenance of internal 
peace in the fatherland and for an appropriate co-operation with the secular 
authorities. By almost superhuman efforts we are striving to spare you the 
troubles and difficulties resulting from the present situation. There are, how- 
ever, limits which we, the Bishops, cannot exceed if we are to be faithful to the 
!' commands of God and of the Church and if we are to maintain the name of 

good shepherds. 
V. To fight for the good name of a Catholic priest is our common task. 
Under no circumstances can we allow that good name to be exploited in 


5 
I. Priests who, at meetings, have made speeches unbecoming to the dignity 


‘This paragraph, and much of what follows, is in the nature of a rebuke to some of the parish 
clergy. Neither in this ad clerum nor in the letter of 16 February which follows do the Bishops attempt 
to conceal that a section of the clergy is behaving badly. 
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A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


VOL. II: MeptAEvAL PHILosopHy—AUGUSTINE TO SCOTUS 
F. C. COPLESTON, S.. 


Fr. Copleston’s second volume, eagerly awaited by scholars and 
libraries everywhere, continues his survey of schools of Western 
thought down to the end of the thirteenth century. 

Over 600 pages. 2 
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THE SACRISTAN’S MANUAL 
REV. DENIS G. MURPHY 


An up-to-date, accurate, comprehensive and comprehensible 
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charts, summaries and references make it a boon alike to cathedral 
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12s. 6d. 
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opposition to the Church and her institutions. While not condemning those 
who, as a result of ignorance or deceit, have allowed themselves to be entan- 
gled in the wicked activities of men without a Catholic conscience, we call 
upon the clergy to stand firmly by the defence of the integrity of the priest- 
hood and of its internal discipline. 

VI. Finally, it is for us, the Bishops, to remind those who still need to be 
reminded that the clear regulations of the law of the Church which forbid 
priests to accept any ecclesiastical office sine provisione canonica (Canon 147) or 
any non-ecclesiastical office which entails responsibility towards and depen- 
dence upon anyone whomsoever (Canon 139, paragraphs 2 and 3). 

It is a sad necessity to have to point out to those whom it may concern the 
provision of Canon 2331, paragraph 1. 


We are confident, dearly beloved brother-priests, that the incident which has 
grieved us so much and has caused anxiety among the faithful will be that felix 
culpa which will serve as an experience for the future, qguomodo caute ambuletis. 

Already now do we rejoice at the priests who have easily recognized the 
temptation threatening their priestly dignity, and have rejected it courageously, 
without negotiating with the evil, not allowing themselves to be moved either by 
threats or by promises. God will reward you. 

May this painful experience strengthen even more our priestly family in 
Christ, our Lord. His tranquil words will give us strength: Quid timidi estis modicae 
fidei (Matt., 8, xxviii). Let us encourage and give joy to the faithful, who watch 
so closely what we do; let them see in us that dilectio proximi malum non operatur 
(Romans, 13, x). 

With a fervour ever greater than in the past, let us discover means of con- 
tinuing to serve the poor, whom we have always among us. Accept, brethren, in 
order to strengthen your hearts, the blessing of the chief shepherds of all Catholic 
Poland. 


Given at Cracow, in the See of the Archbishop, on 30 January, 1950. 


[ The signatures are the same as on the preceding document, save that that of FR 
HENRYK Humnickt, Vicar Capitular of Bielsko Podlaskie, is added.| 


Documents Illustrating the Application of Marx-Leninism 
In Eastern Ewope and the Soviet Union to-day: I 


QUESTIONS PRESENTED IN 1948 TO ALL PROFESSORS 
OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY, 
UPON THE ANSWERS TO WHICH DEPENDED THEIR 
PERMISSION TO LECTURE 


“(1) Does the author acknowledge Engels’ fundamental division of the philo- 
sophical system into Materialism and Idealism, in which Engels holds that Hume’s 
doctrine is the mean, wavering between these two extremes, and which he desig- 
nates as agnosticism, describing Kantianism as a variety of agnosticism? 

**(2) What is the author’s attitude towards the philosophical system of Hegel, 
Berkeley (Mach), Kant and Hume, and also towards Neo-Kantianism and other 
contemporary schools, and which does he consider himself to represent? 

**(g) How does the author deal with the problem of the nature of the material 
world? 

**(4) Does the author admit Engels’ statement: ‘that the true unity of the world 
consists in its materiality’? If not, what is his opinion on this question? 

**(5) Does the author hold Engels’ dictum: ‘that matter without movement is 
unintelligible, as is movement without matter’? 
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**(6) Does the author acknowledge that matter is that which, acting upon our 
sense-organs, Calls forth sensation; and that matter is the objective reality which 
is mediated to us in sensation? 

(7) Does the author recognize that the idea of Causality, Necessity, and 
Legitimacy is, among other things, a reflection of the laws of the physical world 
in the human brain? If not, how does he deal with this problem? 

(8) How does the author treat the problem of Space and Time? 

‘“*(g) Does the author agree that the external world is knowable [prinzipiell 
erkennbar| and that the principles of Epistemology [Erkenntnistheorie] imply acknow- 
ledgement of the external world and its reflection in the human brain? 

(10) Does the author accept Engels’ view that ‘Things as they are’ [Die 
Dinge an sich] is the same as ‘Things as they appear to us’ [Dinge fiir uns]? 

11) What is the author’s opinion of Ethical Knowledge? 
“(a) Does he recognize that sensation is the origin of all our knowledge? 
*‘(b) Does he recognize that sensation is a subjective image of the objective 
world? 
“(c) Does he recognize that sensation is a transformation of the energy of 
external stimulus into conscience-data? 

**(d) How does he deal with the problem of Perception? 

““(e) How does he deal with the problem of Imagination? 

12) How does he treat the question of Logic [logische Erkenntnis]? 

‘“*(a) How does he treat the part played by abstract thought in the process 

of cognition? 

**(b) How does he treat the problem of Universal Knowledge? 

“*(c) How does he treat the problem of Judgement? 

“*(d) How does he treat the problem of Inference? 

13) What is the author’s method with the problem of Truth? 

‘“*(a) Does he recognize the objectivity of Truth? 

**(b) Does he recognize absolute and relative Truth? 

**(c¢) Does he recognize Truth as something concrete? 

**(d) How does he approach the problem of experimental knowledge: is it 

a subjective experience of the experimenter, or the action [Einwirkung] of the 

external world on our sense-organs and its reflection in our consciousness ? 
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“ 


truth? 
**(14) Does the author recognize an objective law in the development of social 


history? If so, what is his opinion of it; if not, how does he explain the course of 


history and what part in history does he attribute to personality ? 
15) What view does he hold on the problem of Freedom and Necessity?” 


[In addition to answering these questions, the Professors were required to submit, written 
out verbatim, all the lectures they proposed to give. When they asked who was going to 
scrutinize such formidable piles of manuscript in any detail, they were told that the lectures 
would be sent to Moscow for scrutiny by specialists. ] 
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e) Does he admit the réle of practical experience in the perception of 
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Recent Publications: 


King Charles the Martyr 
(1643-1649) 
ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 
Dramatic final volume of this tercentenary trilegy— 
‘“‘a fine version of the old story, told with patriotic 
fervour and a sense of native magnificence.’’— Times 
Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


The Spaniards in their History 
RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 


TRANSLATED WITH AN INTRODUCTORY EsSAY BY 
WALTER STARKIE 


This timely essay on the national character has its 
importance also as the first utterance since the Civil 
War of the acknowledged patriarch of Spanish hu- 
manism. Professor Starkie’s long intreduction outlines 
the career and explains the position of this remarkable 
thinker. 

16s, 


Reprinted and again available 


> 
Through God’s Underground 
“FATHER GEORGE”’ 
‘A more thrilling and more optimistic book about a 
grim subject could not be imagined: hard, also, to 


think of any book which would better restore a Chris- 
tian’s confidence and courage in his cause.’’—Catholic 


Herald. 
10s. 6d. 
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